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THE FIRST. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 


The first, the first !—oh! nought like it 
Our after years can bring, 

For Summer hath no flowers so sweet 
As those of early Spring. 

The earliest storm that strips the tree 
Still wildest seems and worst, 

Whate’er hath been again may be, 
But never as at first :— 


For many a bitter blast may blow 
O'er I:fe’s uncertain wave, 

And many a thorny thicket grow 
Between usandthe grave ; 

But darker still the spot appears 
Where thunder-clouds have burst 

Upon our green unblighted years— 
No grief is like the first! 


Our first-born joy,—perchance ‘twas vain, 
Yet that brief lightning o'er, 
The heart, indeed, may hope again, 
But can rejoice no more. 
Life hath no glory to bestow 
uike it—untallen, uncursed ; 
There may be many an after glow, 
But nothing like the first ' 


The rays of hope may light us on 
Through Manhood’s toil and strife, 
But never can they sbine as shone 
The morning stars of life ; 
Though bright as Summer’s rosy wreath, 
Though long and fondly nursed, 
Yot still they want the fearless faith 
‘Of those that blest us first. 


Its first love, deep in memory 
The heart for ever bears ; 

For that was early given and free— 
Life’s wheat without the tares. 

It may be Death hath buried deep, 
It may be Fate hath cursed ; 

But yetno later love can keep 
The greenness of the first. 


And thus, whate’er our onward way, 
The lights or shadows cast 

Upon the dawning of our day 
Are with us to the last. 

But ah! the morning breaks no more 
On us, as once it burst, 

For future springs can ne’er restore 
The freshness of the first. 


Note.—It is impossible for the Editor to permit these beautiful verses to 
pass from under her hand, without adding a word or two, which must give 
them yet additional interest. ‘The authoress is a country-woman, resident in 
a small town in aremote part of Ireland; one of a numerous family of humble 
fortune ; and further, suflering under the heavy infliction of total loss of sight 
Under circumstances like these, the genius which creates, and the energy 
which provides self cuitivation, surely acquires a double value, especially 
when accompanied, as in the case of the writer, by a modest and unrepining 
epirit..— Countess of Blessingion 


“WHEN WINTRY SKIES ARE OVERCAS 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 





When wintry skies are overcast, 

And through the forest moans the blast, 
When the pale moon withholds ber ray, 
And travellers wander far astray, : 
How sweet the taper’s friendly glow, 
Discover'd o'er the waste of snow, 

That from some cottage window bright, 
Sparkles a welcome all the night ; 


But sweeter sti!], when sorrow lowers, 
And anguish marks the fleeting hours, 
When foes assail and hope deceives, 
And friends fall off like autumn leaves, 
On lovely woman’s beaming face 

The light of sympathy to trace, 

To know, though all the world forsake, 
One heart will share our woes, or break, 


And as the traveller, lodge'd at last, 
‘ When thinking of his dangers past, 
But loves the more the light and mirth 
That cheer the hospitable hearth, 
So may the heart by sorrow rent 
Be thankful for misfortunes sent, 
if they have proved, through deepest jl! 


a , 
That one true soul was constant stil] 








IMAGINATION. 


“ Age is the season of Imagination, youth of Passion: and having been long 
young, shall we repine that we are now old ! They alone are rich who are ful! 
of vears—thedords of Time's treasury are all on the staff of Wisdom; their 
commissions are enclosed in furrows on their foreheads, and secured to the 





m 
for life. Fearless of fate, and far above fortune, they hold their heritage by the 
great charter of nature for behoof of all her children, who have not, like impa- 


sadness, save of sin, is then most sacred; and sin itself loses its terrors in re- 


dash the dust from her hand that she has gathered from the burial-place to strew 
on her head: but youth sees flowery fields and shinimg rivers far-stretching be- 
fore her path, and cannot imagine for a moment that among life's golden moun- 
tains there is many a Place of Tombs. 

** But let us speak only of this earth—this world—this life; and is not age 
the season of Imagination! Imagination is Memory imbued by joy or sorrow 


vision ‘far off the coming shines’ of the future, till all the spiritaal realm over- 
flows with light. Therefore was it that in illamined Greece, Memory was called 
the Mother of Muses ; and how divinely indeed they sang around her as she 
lay in the pensive shade ? 

* You know the words of Milton— 


‘ Till old Experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain ;’ 
and you know, while reading them, that Experience is consummate Memory ; 
Imagination, wide as the world, another name for wisdom, all one with Genius, 
and in its * prophetic strain'—Inspiration 

** We would fain lower our tone, and on this theme speak like what we are 
—one of the hu:mblest children of Mother Earth. We cannot leap now twen. 
ty-three feet on level ground, (our utmost mght be twenty-three inches,) ne- 
vertheless, we could ‘ put a girdle round the globe in forty minutes,’ ay, in 
half-an-hour, were we not unwilling to dispirit Ariel. What are feats done in the 
flesh and by the muscle! At first, worms though we be,we canreot even craw! ; 
disdainful next of that acquirement, we creep, and are d@anced by the earwig ; 
pretty lambs, we then totter to the terror of our deep-bosomed dames, till the 
welkin rings with admiration to behold, sans leading-strings, the weanlings 
walk; like wildfire then we run, for we have found the use of our feet ; like 
wild-geese then we fly, for we may not doubt we have wings; in car, ship, 
balloon, the lords of earth, sea, and universal nature. The car rans on a post 
—the ship on arock—the ‘ air hath bubbles as the water hath'—the balioon is 
one of them, and bursts like a bladder—and we become the prey of sharks, 
surgeons, or sextons. Where, pray, in all this is there a single symptom or 
particle of Imagination? It is of Passion ‘ all compact.’ 

* True, this 1s not a finished picture—'tis but ashight sketch of the season 
of youth; but paint it as you will, and if faithful to nature you will find Pas- 
sion in plenty and a dearth of Imagination. Nor is the season of youth there- 
fore to be pitied ; for Passion respires and expires in bliss ineffable, and so far 
from being eloquent as the unwise lecture, it is mute as a fish, and merely 
gasps. In youth, we are the creatures—the slaves of the senses. But the 
bowdage is borne exultingly in spite of its severity; for ere long we come to 





discern, through the dust of our own rasing, the pinnacles of towers and tem- 
p es serenely ascending into the skies—high and holy places for rule, for rest, 
| or for religion, where as kings we may reign, as priests minister, as saints 
adore 
‘We do not deny, excellent youth. that to your eyes and ears beautiful and 
| sublane are the sights and sounds of Nature, and of Art her angel. Enjoy 
thy pupilage, as we enjoyed ours, and deliver thyself up withouten dread, or 
with a holy dread, to the gloom of woods where night for ever dwells—to the 
glory of skies where morn seems enthroned for ever. Coming and going a 
| thousand and a thousand times, yet in its familiar beauty ever new as a dream, 
let thy soul span the heavens with the rambow. Ask thy heart in the wilder- 
| ness, if that ‘thunder, heard remote,’ be from cloud or cataract; and ere it 
| can reply, it may shudder at the shuddering moor, and your flesh creep upon 
vour bones, as the heather seeins to creep on the bent, with the awe of a pass- 
| ing earthquake. Let the sea-mew be thy guide up the glen, if thy delight be 
in peace profounder than ever sat with her on the lull of summer-waves! For 
| the inland loch seems but a vale overflowing with wondrous light—and reali 
| ties they all look—these trees and pastures, and rocks and hills, and clouds— 
not soltened images, as they are, of realities that are almost stern even in their 
| beauty, and in their sublimity overawing ; look at yon precipice that dwindles 
| into pebbles the granite blocks that choke up the shore ! 
** Now all this, and a million times more than all this, have we too done in 
| ovr Youth; and yet ‘tis all nothing to what we do whenever we will it in our 
tions are akin, they all work with and into one another's hands, and, however 
remotely related, recognize and welcome one another lke Highland cousins, 
whenever they meet Imagination is not the facility to s'and aloof from the 
rest, but gives the one band to Fancy and the other to Feeling, and sets to 
Passion, who is often so swallowed up in himself as to seem blind to their vis- 
a-ris, tll at once he hugs all the three, as if he were demented, and as sud 
denly sporting dos-a dos, is off on a gallopade by himself right slick away over 
the mountaii-lops 


| Age. For almost all éiat is Passion—spiritual passion indeed ; and as all emo- 


* To the senses of a schoolboy a green sour crab is as a golden pippin, more 
delicious than any pine-apple ; the tree which he climbs to pluck it seems to 
grow inthe garden of Eden; and the parish—moorland though it be—over 
which he is let loose to play, Paradise tus barely possible there may be such 
a substance as matter, but all its qualities worth having are given nt by mind 
By a necessity of nature, then, we are all poets. We all make the food we 
feed on; nor is Jealousy, the green-eyed monster, the only wretch who disco- 
lours and deforms. Every evil thought does so; every good thought gives 
fresh lu-tre to the grass—to the flowers—to the stars. And as the faculties 
of sense, alterlecommg finer and more fine, do then, because that they are 
earthly, gradually lose their power, the faculties of the soul, because that they 
are lieavenly, become then more and more and more dependent of such mr- 
nistrations, and continue to deal with images, and with ideas which are diviner 
than images, vor care for either partial or total eclipse of the daylight, conver- 
sant as they are and familiar with a more resplendent—a spiritual universe.’’— 
Rec catwas of Ch iwtopher North. 

ame 


HOWITT’S RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF 
GERMANY .—[Second Notice.} 

To return to this book is a pleasant duty ; since, in spite of its author's ten- 
dency to “spin paragraphs,” it contains much that # various and amusing, 
| and something t! at we do not remember to ‘4 e seen noted by former travel 
| 





lers The Old Man of the Brunnen has ine 
valley of the Lahn, and, following in his treck, our author has given us a de 
| scription of the Imperial W 


stands up for the cow without original or 


But he 


rototype, im the following passage 


1 Bow, at Hutteledorf, near Vienna 


tient heirs, to wait for their decease ; for every hour dispenses their wealth, and | which wil! go to the heart of many a dairymaid, ifthe march of mind hath 
their bounty is not a lete bequest but a perpetual benefaction. Death but sanc | reached Dolly. and converted her into a reader when milking-time is over 
tifies their gifts to gratitude ; and their worth is more clear y seen and profound | ‘Tt is q te repulsive to our English feelings to see the manner in which the 
ly felt within the solemn gloom of the grave cows are worked n this country. An English lady observed to a German one 
" « And said we truly that age is the season of Imagination’ That youth | that of al! things she would not like to be a German woman of the common 
is the season of Passion your own beating and bounding hearts now tell you— class, or a German cow, for they ar onmercifally worked. The German 
your own boiling bieod Intensity is its characteristic ; and it burns like a! lady tho ght ita good ewer to y, that she certainly would in this, as 
flame of fire, too olten but to consume Expans on of the soul is ours, with ! any other country prefe r being a lac y to an Ordinary woman, and that she 
all its fee zs, and all its ‘thoughts, that wander through eternity ;’ or | should not choose to be a cow at all. The Englieh lady here rejoined, ‘ but 
needeth then the spirit to have wings, for power is given her beyond the cove’s | of all cows, nota German cow." In England, that paradise of countries, the 
or the eagie’s, and no weariness ean touch her on that heavenward flight | cow is a privileged and most luxurious animal. She les down m green pa 
Yet we are the earth earthy,” and, young and old alike, must we | tore, and by the stil! waters, at perfect leisure. In summer, she is half burned 
love and honour our bome 1 our eyes are bright—ours ere dim; but tis}in plenty. * * They slowly rove from one portion of their extensive bound 
the sou! that sees,’ and * this diurnal sphere’ is visible through the must of tears. | to another, or lie down amid @ blaze of golden and purple fowers and greenest 


j 


In that light how more than beautiful, how holy, appears even this world! All a pictures of plenty, images and imdicators of the farming wealth of Eng- 


with creative power over ‘he past, till it becomes the present; and then on that | 


ortalized the quadropeds of the | 


and, which nothing can surpass. They stand in company, beneath the shade 


pentance, which, alas! is seldom perfect but in the near prospect of dissolution. , of droopwg willows and polished alders in the glittering passage of the brook 
For temptation may intercept her within a few feet of her expected rest, nay, | at noontide, in groups rich enough to raise a Cayp or Ruysdael from the dust. 


* * Here, for the most brilliant portion of the year, she is shut up in close pri- 
| son. There are no green meadows, no running streams; no roving m sleck, 
round-bedied, dappled, and lowing herds for her. She is cooped up in a litle 
dark stall. Old women and young women, and children with creels on their 
| backs, ge out with hooks, and cut rough grass and rampant weeds from under 
| bushes im the woods, along the roadsides, and in the corners of fields, for ber 
Docks, chervil, rough sedge fom the river's brink, any thing that is green and 
eatable, is piled in baskets on old women's heads, and brought home to her 
Shut up there, the very smell of aught green is enough to make her devour it 
In summer, the lower leaves of the dick-ruben are stripped off for her ; lucerne 
is grown for her, and odds and ends of cabbage, carrots, and turnip leaves fall 
to her share. She cannot rove in fields, forthere are none. She cannot climb 
the hill-sides, for there climb the vines; and the plains are full of corn, green 
| crops, and tobacco. without a hedge to keep her from picking and stealing 
When she comes out, it is to labour. * * While she lives, thus is the lot of 
the German cow! She has not the satisfaction of her milk flowing in warm 
and foamy streams into union with that of a score of her fellows, and thence 
arising piles of rich golden batter, and the splendid masses of Stilton or double 
Glougester—such glorious productions as Sulton, Dunlop, or double Gloucester, 
never enter the region of a German peasant’s imagination: on the contrary 
her isolated streain goes to furnish only a butter, meagre, pallid, and poor, or 
cheeses formed in the palm of the haud, and dried on the outede of the win 
dow-sill, more like heus’ eggs than anything beside. When she dies, too, m: 
serable cow! she has not even the satisfaction of dying fat!" 
Next, without much regard, it must be confessed, to harmony, we come to 
a scene witnessed by our author in Heidelberg 
A STUDENT'S FUNERAL 
“On the 22d of July, 1840, I Witnessed, in Heidelberg, one of these most 

singular and striking ceremonies. The deceased was a young tnan from Ham 
burgh, who died of consumption ; and the general opinion im which he was 
held by his fellow students was testified by the mode in which they celebrated 
his obsequies. When it is intended to shew more than ordinary respect for a 
deceased fellow student, his funeral is conducted by toreh-light, and all or the 
greater part of the students attend. * * Bells were tolling from various 
churehes, and the procession was proceeding through the principal street to the 
lodgings of the deceased, as we went into the city about eight o'clock, We 
were at too great a distance to see more than a crowd and the torehes; but 
on reaching the house, the scene was singular to an English eye, and deeply 
interesting. ‘The main part of the provesmon had halted at the distance of 
three or four hundred yards, where they had extinguished their torches” Be 
| fore tis house stood a sort of low covered car, or wagon, with «ix black horves ; 
the four first in German fashion, at a considerable distance from each other 
and from the wheelers, and having, as usual, traces of ropes, but in this ene 
black ones. ‘The car, which, unlike our English hearses, was not boarded wu; 
top and sides, but appeared merely covered with an awning supported by bows 
of wood, had laid upon it a plain pall of black velvet, and upon the pall, three 
garlands of leaves and flowers. ‘The outer garlands seemed to be compoved 
entirely of kurels, end oecupied the whole outer portion of the pall, with the 
exception of a broad margin. Within that was another, which appeared con 
posed of roses and lilies, and then a central one, of flowers also. This inner 
yarland, which was very beautiful, was said to be the work and gift of a female 
hand. Within it lay his cap, his gloves, and sword. One wondered that the 
word should be there, and the books not; and had one inclined to be critica! 
on such an occasion, we should have asked why not as well as the sword, the 
pipe, the beer-glass, the stick, and the spectacles ! The sword, except an de 
noting the character of the students for doelling, was a singular appendage for 
a student, but, without being too eritical, the whole effect was neh and beau 
tiful. The garlands of laurel and splendid flowers were so dispersed as to cover 
nearly the whole surface of the pall with a mase of rich avd mosaic beauty, 
which was made vietble to the crowd of spectators by a light set upon it es 
well as by the flare of a cresset-fire, which was burning belore the house, on 
the opposite side of the little street Behind the car stood two rows of about 
twenty torch bearers each, bat with their torches also extinguished. These 
men were not students, bot hired attendants, probably the boot-cleaners of 
the students, called by them boot-foxzes Many of them were of considerable 
age. Inthis manner stood the car and its attendants before the house for 
about a quarter of an hour, when the coffin, also richly covered with black ve! 
vet, and white ornamental work of silver-plated nails and shields, was put into 
the car, the light was removed from the top, and the attendants, lighting their 
torches at the fanereal fire in the cresset, communicated light from one to ano 
ther down the line. The pali-bearers, who were young students from the na- 
tise town or nerghbourhood of the deceased, took their places on each side of 
the car, dressed in court dresses, with their swords, and wearing white scarfe 
The mutes, with staves of black, ornamented with bunches of white crape 
walked on each side; the band strack up a mournful strain, and the procession 
moved on. The band, a military one, from Mannheim, a fall and very eaperior 
one, preceded the car, the musicians alro being clothed in black Immediately 
behind came the chief mourners, young students in full dresses, with white 
neckcloths, and white gloves. These carried no torches, but on © ach wide of 
them walked the hired torch-bearers. ‘Thea followed the main sod almost in- 
numerable train of students. in their usaal costume of frock coate and caps 
* * The procession, taking a circuit, came along the main street for a conn: 
derable part of ite length, where, of course, a dense crowd was collected, and 
every window in the upper rooms thronged with spectators The students 
were about seven hundred, and it is probable that be greater part followed, 
for the whole length of the street, as faras wt ecoold be seen both ways, was oc 
cupied by their two snes of torches, and they com ued passing for some time 
The whole procession could not be much less thao half amile. The effect was 
| singular and impressive. * * ‘The procesrio# passed on to the church near the 
end of the city, where the students are geverally buried, where the clergyman 
performed the customary service, and “ea @ student pronounced an oration 
over their departed companion. The *Tvice bemyg over, the procession then 
returned by the main street to the Moseum Plaz. © * As we stood at the wm 
dow of the Museum, we could see 4bove the houses the light in the sir over 
the spot where they were commuting Sis m yrtal remains to the earth. Anon, 
he light moved, it became like 4 streaming lustrous cloud above the roofs = 
tie direction of the High-street The sound of the masie became audible, and 
resently the first torches came flaring through the darkness, round the corner, 

















fro:n the street into the sqe4re ai 
“ Nothing can surpass (he strange an 1 wild effect of this scene. The pre 

cession, which had goot \owarde the church slowly, now reterned at a quick 
pa-e; the mosie, wich had been dolorous and complaming, was vow gay at 
triumphant. To bend was playing a martial and resounding aw; the students 
n a wild troop, three abreast, came rushing on, whirling round and round theu 
yrches, and snaking them above their heads, like so many w id Baccharalians, 
aod crowds of boys and young men ran on exch syie, am d the mingled flare and 
snoke and gloom, some of them having snatched up fallen and nearly burnt 
torches, aud whirling them fiercely about as they ran The band halted be- 
e the door of the museum, and continued playing while the # udente forme 
themselves into a large circle m the square. The first, as he took he piace 
feog bw Diazing torch to some distance on the ground and every one a* he 
rived dd the same. This became the centre of the ring, round whieh the 





i IT bound they t 
| train arranged itse f; and as the young men came near its bounds, 


























ap thew torches into the air, which came whirling and flaming down from a 
hundred places into the area of the circle. The scene was most wild and 
strange. The gathering ring of densely standing figures, al! in the Burschen 
costume ; the lights tossing, and spinning, and falling through the air; the 
hundreds of them lying and blazing on the ground ; while others, flying errant, 
dropped into the thickest masses of the spectators, and were again snatched up, 
and again sent aloft, and through all this the band playing ma consonant thun- 
der and rending sirain of exulting music. * * When the cirele was complete, 
and al! the torches had been flung down, the marschals and the police were seen 
walking about in it. The scattered torches were thrown together, till they 
formed one blazing heap, which illuminated with its red light the whole walls 
and winduws of the square, and sent uj) a rolling column of pitehy smoke, that 
hung like 2 sable canopy above the crowds. At once, the band ceased play- 
ing ; there was a pause of deep silence, and then the whole circle of students, 
as they stood round the flames, burst forth into a funeral song, which, unex- 

ted as it was, and sudden and solemn as was the strain, startled and thrilled 
Seed description. The deep red light flung upon the circle; the dark 
groups bebind ; the marschals and seniors standing with drawn swords; the 
blazing pile in the centre, and the sound of the funeral hymn, sung by han- 
dreds of deep and manly voices, like the sound as of the sea itself,—was alto- 
gether so wild, so novel, an! strange, that it is not to be conceived by those 
cho have not witnessed the like, nor forgotten by those who have. ‘The song 
was that sung on all such occasions, the hymn for the maintenance of their aca 
demical liberty. As it closed, one of the seniors stood forward, and wielded 
his sword asin defiance. The rest rushed together, and with wild cries clash- 
ing their swords above their heads, there was a shout—‘ Quench the fire" and 
the whole of the students at once dispersed. The crowds then closed round 
it, water was thrown on the flames, the dense black column of smoke changed 
into a white one, and the whole was over.” 

Among the other notable sights observed by Mr. Howitt during his residence 
in ‘the valley of the Neckar, is that spectacle so strangely exciting to all who 
behold it for the first time—the breaking up of the ice. We had thought to 
give his account of it, till we recollected that a twelvemonth ago we treated 
our readers to a yet wilder and more uproarious scene of the same kind, more 
brilliantly pictured by the lady who wrote from the Baltic. Being resolved, 
however, to draw once again on our author's pages, we will give his visit to 
Herr:.but, the original settlement of the Moravians, a spot little troubled by 
the general ran of summer tourists, but which, from Mr. Howitt's predilections 
for Dissent, must have had particular attractions for him 

“ Herrnbut itself is a neat modern-looking little town of about 1100 inhabi- 
tants. It is like most German modern towns, built with streets crossing at 
eight angles, and of white houses. In a spacious square stand the little inn, 
the Meeting-house, the Single Brethren's House, and other buildings belonging 
to the community. The Single Sisters’ House stands also near, facing the 
lower end or rather front of the church. Many private families live in theirown 
separate houses. All is extremely neat, clean, and profoundly quiet. Few 
people are at any time seen going to and fro; and such a thing as a child play- 
aug in the street is not to be seen. In respect to education, they are very strict 
in their notions; and children, like John Wesley, are probably ‘taught to fear 
the rod, and cry softly.” At all events, they are not allowed to play in the 
street; and you hear so little of them playing anywhere, that you would be 
quite inclined, did you not meet some under the care of nurses in walks and 
gardens, to believe there were none: or, as has actually been the case here 
ence, only one child born in the vear! A profound silence hovers over the 
whole place ; and it is amazing that so many active persons should go forth 
to all parts of the world from a centre which seems the very centre of the 
realms of sleep. ‘They call it themselves, Life in Still.ess. The whole man- 
ner and bearing of the people are those of such as have nothing to do with the 
passions and agitations of this world, but are living entirély in preparation for 
another. A worthy old officer, Major von Aderkas, whom we found here, said 
smiling, ‘I have had a stormy and troubled existence, and longed for a qniet 
haven, and thank God | have foand it, and enjoy it from my soul; and here | 
ehall end my days with thankfalness. But many come here who at first are 
atruck with the repose of the place, and thinking nothing would be so agreeable 
ae to spend their lives here, they try if, and generally think a month long 
enough, No, Herrnbut is not the place for those who have not weaned them 
welves thorouyhly from the world, nor have arrived, through troubles and 
treacheries. at an abiding weariness of ut.’ To the Herrnhuters themselves, 
their daily labour, their religions and social meetings, their prayer and singing 
heurs, and the discharge of their duties to the communities, are enjoyments 
sufficient, Every now and then they have, too, meetings for the reading of 
the news from their different missionary stations all over the world; and these 
must be times of great excitement. We went through the brethren and the 
sister house. and were much pleased with the quiet and neatness of everything 
“Three or four persons form a little company, have one sitting-room where they 
can also work, and each company has its overseer for the maimtenance of order. 
The men, most of them, work out in the vil! ige ; the women in the house, 





eewing, knitting, and doing other women’s work ; and there is a room where | 


all the articles made are exposed for sale. The house is 
and very clean, and has a nice garden. We saw many young girls at va- 
rious employments, and were told that it required diligent labour for one 
«f them to earn three Prussian dollars, about nine shillings, weekly. I[t 
was interesting to see in both houses persons who had been into distant and 
very different parts of the world,.into the hottest and the coldest regions, in 
‘the missionary cause ; and the children of missionaries, who had been born 
amongst the Caffres, or the Esquimanx. Each community had its common 
dining-room, where they all dined ; but gt three ditferent tables, each at a dif- 
ferent rate of charge, so as to saameel ate all persons. Poverty amongst 
them is no disgrace, except as the result of indolence or impradence, Each 
community had also its prayer-room and assembling-room. Music is much 
eultivated amongst them ; and we observed in every room appropriated to 
public or private worship an organ or a piano, and in every sitting-room that we 
entered with a violin, a guitar, or flute. Jt was amusing to see the sleeping- 
woo of the women, which, like the dining-room, was for general use, and 
stocked with a whole host of little German beds, each for one person 
women, in their little white muslin caps, hada certain resemblance to Friends, 
ut were distinguished into married and unmarried by the ribbons which tied 
thetr caps being of different colours 


Sisters’ 


grey. 


In the Brethren's House is a very excellent collection of stuffed birds, 


and other objects of natural history, which missionaries from different countries | 
Their church very much resembles a Friends’ meeting ; there | 


have enriched 
are no pews, but plain benches, the men and women, like the Friends, sitting 
apart. They had a chair and desk for the preacher, and an organ distinguished 
the place from a meeting house of Friends. Indeed, very different to the 
Friends, they have an intense love of music, and preach, pray, and sing at 
stated times and hours. We were admitted to one of their private singing 
meetings, and were surprised to see the person who presided give out the hymn 


sitting, and the whole company singing it in the same position. They have, 


S00, their love-feasts, in imitation of the Agape of the early Christians, at | 


which tea and buns are handed round. All who entertain any enmity against 
each «ther, are earnest!y warned to absent themselves from these meetings till 
they have rooted the offence from their hearts. At the close of the Holy Com 
maunion, each brother renews his pledge of faithfulness to the Lord, and gives 
his hand upon it to his fellow ; the brethren kiss one another, and the sisters 
also do the same amongst themselves ° ° They may contract 
euarriages bysmutual agreement, under the approbation of the elders, but they 
also frequently resort to the lot to determine them; wend nothing Is more com- 
mon than for a missionary to send home, requesting them to choose him a wife, 
who is thus selected. The damsel on whom the lot falls has the liberty to de 
cline the match if she pleases, but as it is regarded as a clear indication of the 
will of Providence, it ig generally cheerfully acquiesced in, and a young woman 
will at once prepare herself, on being chosen, to go north or south—to the 
anowy fields of Labrador, or the burning deserts of Africa. The Herrnhuters 
declare that scarcely an instance hasbeen known in which these marriages have 
mot been completely happy ones,” . 

Into feelings and institotions how remote from those of our daily ¢ xperience 
does such a glimpse as this lead us! Nor is the moral curiosity of the specta- 
cle lessened when we remember the fervid earnestness with which some 
have been fledged in these nests of quietism have 
cunning which are the growth of suc 
and we have only on the 
and honest book 
wolume as a welc 


who 
dwelt on the duplicity and 
hasystem. But “this is philosophy,” 
present OcCaxion to offer specimens from an agree able 

Here, then, we take our leave, recommending Mr. Howitt's 
ome one for the family winter reading- table 

ee ___ 
1. : . 
THE WORKS OF LUCIAN. 
The Complete Works of Lucian, Greek and | 
min Didot 

_ This edition of the works of Lueian deserves our commendation, not only 
tecause it is the only complete collection of his literary remains attainable at a 
moderate price, but also because it exhibitsa uniform and Gnsvect text rev aad 
by the celebrated Dindorf. Hitherto Lucian has been knot te the maior ty 
«f scholars only by selections, which convey but a faint and potie 
of his “infinite variety." Murphy's edition of the Dialogues 
the only one used in our English schools, came from an 
cient both in learning and in taste ; it was a mere bookse 
large profits to the trade and no advantage to anybod 
adited a much better and more echolarlike selection, 


atin, Paris and London, Fi 


. which was long 
editer notoriously defi- 
llers’ job, which brought 
y else. Bishop Stock 
but he only inserted his 


large | 


The | 


The young girls had deep red ; the un- | 
married women, pink ; the married women, blue; and the widows white or 


imadequate notion | 





favourite pieces; Walker's edition of the Di is desi for beginners, 
and, though admirable as a school-book, is not suited to advanced scholars. 
We have, indeed, a lumbering translation of Lucian’s works by Franklin, but 
it is incomplete as a collection, and too pedantic in its style to represent the 
easy flowing humour of the original. A few dialogues were “done into En- 
glish” by Dryden and his friends, but they too frequently travestie Greek ha- 
mour by English slang. We, therefore, gladly receive such a cheap and por- 
tab'e edition as that Fas us, and shall take advantage of it to give some ac- 
count of the life and writings of an author, who bas himself contributed largely 
to the amusement of mankind, and who ranks among his followers and imita- 
tors, some of the most distinguished names in modern literature 


tated than Lucian. His dialogues exposing the absurdities of paganism were 
the model for those in which Erasmus ridiculed the follies of monkish supersti- 
} sion ; his “ Imaginary Conversations” have been copied by a host of able imi- 


vels, and the Tale of a Tub; from his “ Lucius’ Le Sage took his episode of 
the cavern in Gil Blas; and from the same source both Apuleius and Macchi- 
avelli borrowed the outlines of the r celebrated “ Asses ;” Dryden confessed- 
ly derived some of his best canons of criticism from the “ Art of Writing His- 
tory ;"' and some of Shakspeare’s most humourous scenes in ‘‘ Timon of Ath- 
| ens” are from Lucian’s dialogue bearing the same title. Lucian was the Vol- 
| taire of antiquity,—blessed, or cursed, with a mocking spirit, which led him 
| **to run a-muck and tilt with all he met ;” he was the great Iconoclast of lite- 
| rature ; idol-breaking was not merely the amusement, it was the business of 





, his life; and the more popular the idol, the more certain was it to encounter | 


his hostility. Gods, philosophers, and poets were special objects of his satire ; 
he treated Jupiter as an impostor, Socrates asa knave, and Homer as a hum- 
bug. ‘Their followers assailed him for such sacrilege, and he answered them 
by apologies ten times more sarcastic than the original attack. Against hypo- 
crisy of every kind he waged war, in which quarter was never g ven nor taken ; 
and he was, consequently, persecuted by all the quacks in philosophy, reli- 
gion, literature, or politics between the Euphrates and the Tiber. Oue can 
scareely say ‘ Peace to his ashes,” forhe gave none to those of other people : 
in his * Dialogues of the Dead” he rakes up every scandalous tale that can be 
related of the heroes of antiquity, and, in addition, sets the ghosts to ridicule 
the vices and follies of bis contemporaries. 

Of his life we know little more than what he has been pleased to tell us. He 
was born towards the middle of the second century at Samosata, a little town in 
Syria. His father, according to Suidas, was an architect or statuary, but this 
is &@ mere conjecture. It is certain that he was not very wealthy, for Lucian 
declares that he was apprenticed at avery early age to his maternal uncle, 
in order that he might learn the profession of « sculptor, and thus be enabled 
to contribute to the support of his family. 
early and domestic history serve as an introduction to an amusing parody on 
* The Choice of Hercules.” He avers that on this memorable night, Sculpture 
and Learning appeared to him in a dream, each soliciting him to become her 
follower. The remembrance of a whipping, received from his uncle, seconded 
the eloquence of the latter. Lucian decided in favour of learning, and declares 
that he never had reason to repent his choice. 


taught in Gaul; after some time he removed to Athens, where he assumed the 
fashionable profession of a philosopher. ‘ [mon was probably designed as 
an announcement of his system, if ‘hat can be called a system which consisted 
in tearing all others to pieces ; it was a daring bravado to a city which still re- 
tained the character given it by St. Paul of being ‘too superstitious.”” The 
opening of this piece is excellent. Timon reduced to poverty, abandoned by 
his friends, and toiling with his spade to gain a miserable subsistence, turns 
up his eyes to heaven, and with the bitter irony of despair salutes Jupiter, hurl- 
ing at him a volley of epithets culled from the countless hymns dedicated to his 
praise 
vy (riend-defenttog, stranger-helping, life-enjoying, house-protecting, light- 
ning-seuding, promise-binding, cloud-compelling, thunder-crashing Jupiter, and 
if the moon-struck poets call you anything else, especially when they halt in 
the verse, for then your multitudinous names sustain the tottering measure and 
illthe gaping line, —where now is your wide-flashing lightning,—where your 
oud-roaring thunder,—where your flaming, blazing, terrifying bolts ¢ 
manifest that they are nothing betterthan idle names and sounding nonsense. 
That weapon so celebrated, so far-darting, and so ready, is now extinct and 
cold, not retaining aspark of celestial ire against the ungodly.” 

Jupiter, astonished, as wellhe might be, at such an irreverent salutation, 
inquires from Mercury who was this impudent votary. Having 





| 
| 
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ltators; his “ True History” suggested the works of Rabelais, Gulliver's Tra- | 
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designed he was torn to pieces by dogs, because, in one of his dialogues (‘The 
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Death 
of Peregrinus), he had ridiculed the Christians ! On the other hand, many of 


the early fathers regarded Lucian as a valuable auxiliary, on account of the 
ability with which he had exposed the absurdities of Paganism. 

The mere catalogue of Lucian’s writings would occupy a considerable space ; 
they are all replete with humour, equalled only by Aristophanes amongst an- 
cient writers, His style is easy and flexible ; his originality of thought gives an 


| air of novelty to the tritest subjects; and his shrewd conceptions of charac- 


There are, indeed, few ancient authors who have been more frequently imi- | 


i 


ter, life and reality to his ‘ Imaginary Conversations,’ which entitle him to a 
high rank amongst dramatic writers. Our attention, however, must be confined 
to such writings as have had influence on modern literature, and among these 
* Lucius, or the Ass,’ holds a foremost rank, for it was imitated by Apuleius, 
Macchiavelli, and Le Sage. 

* Lucius’ is one of the earliest specimens of a romantic tale. The frag- 
ments of the M:lesian Tales, the brief collection of Parthenius, and the ab- 
stracts of Conon's stories by Photinus, Patriarch of Alexandria, are, indeed, 
older specimens of romance, but ‘ Lucius’ is the most perfect of the early ex- 
amples of a class of compositions, unknown in the flourishing periods of Greek 
Wterature, but the most popular of any literary form that has ever been devis- 
ed. The outline of the story may be briefly told. Lucius, a young Greek from the 
Peloponnesus, having business in Thessaly, visits the town of Hypata, then re- 
garded as the metropolis of magical arts. He is entertained at the house of 
Hipparchus, to whom he had brought letters of introduction, and he soon dis- 
covers that the wife of his host was an enchantress of extraordinary power. By 
means of the servant-maid, whose favour he had won, he secretly witnesses 
the transformation of the enchantress into a bird, through the eflect of a certain 
magical unguent. He is seized with an irresistible desire to use the same oint- 
ment, and induces the servant to steal the box from the cabinet of her mistress. 
She brings the wrong box ; the ointment with which Lucius is rubbed trans- 
foms him into an ass ; the girl bitterly Jaments the error, but tells him that he 


| would be restored to his former shape by eating rose leaves ; as these, however, 


| 
| 


| 


These and other particulars of his | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


Lucian studied rhetoric and the liberal arts of Antioch, which he afterwards | 





It is | 


could not be obtained before morning, she leads him to passthe night in the 
stable. During the night the house is stormed by robbers ; Lucius is taken to 
carry the booty to their den. His adventures among tne robbers suggested 
those of Gil Blas in the cave of Rolando. Our readers will doubtless be glad 


| to see the original to which Le Sage was indebted :— 


‘* Three days after, about midnight, the robbers returned, bringing with 
them neither gold nor silver, nor any other plunder but a lovely maiden in the 
bloom of youth. She bewailed her wretched fate, tearing her vest and her 
hair. The robbers threw her on a couch, begged her to keep up her spirits, 
and commanded the old hag to remain with herasawatch. The poor girl 
would neither eat nor drink, but continued to weepand tear her hair; so that 
I, who was tethered near her at the manger, could not help braying for sym- 
pathy.” 

Lucius soon becomes weary of his association with the robbers; he coun- 


| terfeits lameness, as Gil Blas shams sickness, and is left behind when they next 


go out on a marauding expedition :— 

“When they were gone, [ said to myself, wretch, will you wait here until 
vultures and the sons of vultures make a supper on your carcase? Did you 
not hear the fate with which you were threatened as a useless beast! The 
robbers are gone; save yourself by flight. Asi thas meditated, I found that 
I was untethered and saw my halter hanging at a little distance. This strength- 
ened my determination, and I set off at a gallop. But the old hag seeing my 
flight, clung fast to my tail, whilst J, deeming it disgraceful to be held by such 
a wretch, dragged her over the rough pavement. She shouted for aid to the 
captive maiden; the young lady came, and seeing the hag clinging to me like 
a tail, at once formed aheroic resolution, which would have been worthy of a 
brave man; she leaped upon my back, spurred at my sides, whilst I, eager 
for flight, sprang forward with the speed of a race horse.” 

Lucius and the donkey are unfortunately retaken ; they are brought back to 
the cave, where they find that the old hag had hanged herself, lest she should 
be suspected of having favoured their escape. The robbers resolve to put 
the lady and Lucins to a cruel death; but they are rescued by her lover and 
conveyed to a place of safety. 

The subsequent adventures of Lucius lead him to witness the scenes of pro- 
fligacy whch make the second century one of the darkest in the annals of hu- 
manity. ‘They are described with great spirit, but with a freedom and strength 
of colouring which render most of thein unfit for quotation. Inthe end the 


| human propensities of the ass are discovered ; he is exhibited as a curiosity ,— 
| Swift has adopted many of the incidents which arise during the exhibition in 


received an 


explanation, he sends Plutus to restore Timon to wealth, and the misauthrope | 


richer than ever. ‘The news spreads through Athens; Timon's old 
ilatterers come in succession to obtain a share of his good fortune, but he sends 
olf each with a brokeu head. One of the best scenes is with the orator Demea, 
| who brings the draft of a decree for crowning Timon with a military garland, 
though he had never served. 

** Demea. Such, Timon, is the substance of the decree; but I wished to 
bring my son with me, whom I have called Timon, after your name.—Timon. 
| How can that be, Demea, for to my knowledge you never have been married 2? 
|} -—Demea. But I'll marry next year, please God, and my first born, for it will 
} bea male, I now name Timon.—Timon. I cannot say whether you wil marry 
| after receiving such a blow as this —Demea. Oh!—Oh!—Timon you aim at 
| tyranny, striking free men, though you have no claim to citizenship yourself ; 
| but you will soon be punished, having set fire to the citadel._—Timon. The 
| citadel has not been set on fire you scoundre!|.—Demea. And farthermore, you 
| have robbed the Treasury, and thus obtained your wealth—Timon. The 
| Treasury has not been robbed, so that your lies have not even the merit of 
plausibiity.—Demea. But it will be robbed hereafter, and you now possess all 
that it contains.” 

The philosopher is not better treated than the orator. But Lucian gave much 
greater offence tothe Athenian schools by another and more singular jeu 
| desprit, called the ** Auction of Slaves.’ The heads of all the philosophic 
| sects are represented as slaves brought to the auction mart, and the conversa- 


| 
| becomes 
| 
| 


| 


| neither exist nor can exist. 


his description of Gulliver's show at Brobdignag. On one of his public days, 
Lucius fortunately obtains possession of a rose, and by chewing a leaf is re- 
stored to his former shape. 

The ‘ True History” is the earliest specimen of imaginary travels which 
we possess ; its object is to raise a laugh against the Sir John Mandevilles of 
antiquity, and the author very candidly states his purpose in the introduction 

{| write about things which I neither felt, saw, nor heard from others, which 
I therefore warn my readers not to believe a word 


} : 
of them 


It is curious that the Atlantic Ocean should be the chief scene of these ad- 
ventures ; indeed, the motive assigned for the imaginary voyage, is to discov- 
er what lands lay beyond it. Hence, and from the well-known passage in Se- 


| neca’s tragedies, we may conclude, that the possible existence of land beyond 


| let slip so fair an opportunity of making sport with the philosophers. 


| tions between them and their purchasers afford opportunities for ridiculing their | 


peculiar tenets. ‘The scene between Pyrrho and his purchaser has been imi- 
tated by Moliere in ** Le Mariage Force,’ when Sganarelle goes to consult the 
sceptical philosopher. Lucian’s exposure of the fo ly of the Sceptics is, in our 
opinion, more direct than Moliére’s. 

Mercury. Pyrrho, step forward. Make proclamation with all speed, for 
many are going away, and the market will be confined to afew. Who will 
| buy '—Purchaser. I will, but | must ask some questions. Tell me, good fel- 
| low, whatdo you know—Pyrrho. Nothing.—Pur. What do you mean !— 
| Pyr. Simply that nothing appears te me to exist.—Pur. Are we then bodies? 
—Pyr. I know not.—Pur. Are you any body yourself !—Pyr. ThatI know 
| stillless.—Pur. Bless me ! what a state of doubt! Whats the useof those 
| scales '—Pyr. IT weigh and balance arguments in them ; and when the scales 
| are equally balanced, [ cannot tell on which side truth preponderates.—Pur 
But what isthe end of your knowledge !— Pyr. Neither to know, hear, nor see 
| anything. —Pur. Inthat case you declare yourself to be blind and deaf.—Pyr 


| 


the Atlantic was a subject of discussion among the ancients. ‘The adventures 
of the pretended travellers, who visit the Moon, the Suan, some of the stars, 
and the Islands of the Happy, are for the most part monstrous exaggerations, 
not always in the purest style. We must except the scenes with the ghosts 
in the Blessed Islands, which Swift has rather feebly copied. Lucian has not 
We find 
Socrates threatened with expulsion from the company of the Blessed on account 
of his depraved morals; Plato absenting himself because he had founded a 
city on the mode! of his ideal republic ; and Homer regarded as a bore by the 
very heroes he celebrated :— 

“ Aristippus, indeed, and Epicurus were prime favourites, because they were 
pleasant fellows and jolly companions. .Esop, the Phrygian, was present, and 
acted as buffoon to the company. But Diogenes had so far changed his old 
habits, that he had married the courtezan Lais, was continually drunk, and 
playing off the most riotous pranks. None of the Stoics had yet arrived ; 
they were said to be still climbing their lofty hill of virtue. It was reported 
that the Academics wished to come, but they doubted, and suspended their 
judgments, indeed, they had not yet determined whether these islands had 
any existence.” 

Lucian’s ** fearo-Menippus” is sometines classed among Imaginary Tra- 
vels, but it belongs rather to the category of moral or philosophic fictions 


| Menippus, unable to find truth on earth, makes wings, like [carus, and flies to 


seek her in heaven. Tne Lady Moon stops him on his way, and gives him a 


| message to Jupiter, complaining of the ill-treatment she received from philoso- 


And, furthermore, void of sense and intelligence, differing in nothing from a | 


worm.—Pur. Well, | must buy you. What's his price!—Mer. An Attic 
| mina.—Pur. Take it. Harkye my good fellow, have I bought you '—Py; 
| That is an uncertainty.— Pur. Not at all ; | bought you and paid the money 
| —Pyr I suspend my judgment on the matter, and doubt.—Pur. Come, fol- 
| low me as a purchased slave should —Pyr. Who knows whether you speak the 

truth '!—Pur. The auctioneer, and the money, and the spectators—Pyr. Are 
| there then any persons here present '—Pur. I'll send you to the workhouse, 


- | and prove myself your master by the argumentum a deteriori.—Pyr. | suspend 


| my judgment on this matter also.— Pur. By my word I'll soon give you convic- 
tivn—Mer. Put and end to your quibbling, and follow your master.” 

This dialogue gave great offence to all the Athenian schools: the Cynics 
complained that Diogenes had been sold as a bad bargain for twopence : the 
Epicureans were enraged because Aristippus had been left on hand asa bad 
lot, and all parties were indignant at the imsinuations thrown out against the 
| moral character of Socrates. Lucian declared that his objects had been mis- 

understood, and published a new dialogue, entitied ‘ The Fisherman,’ as his ex- 
Nanation and apology 


| j In this the philosophers are represented as having ob- 
| tained leave from Pluto to revisit the earth, for the purpose of taking revenge 
}on ** Free-speaker,” (Lucian’s nom de guerre,) who had satirized them so un- 
mergfully. They overtake gm after a smart chase; but while they are delib- 
| erating what punishment to inflict ; he begs to be heard in his own defence, off 
| ering to plead before the tribunal of Philosophy herself, his pursuers sitting with 
heras judges. The trial takes place in the citadel of Athens ; Free speaker 
is honourably acquitted, on the ground that he did not so much satirize the old 
| philosophers, as the imposters who abused their names, by pretending to be 
| their disciples. He then takes rod and line, baits his hook with gold and figs, 
| makes a cast from the walls of the Acropolis, and fishes up several pretenders 


| tophilosophy, who are easily convicted of avarice and gluttony. It is obvious | 


| that the persons hooked and exposed were persons well known in Athens at the 
| time ; there is no mistaking the individuality of the portraitures. Lucian was 
now at open war with his brethren of the schools ; they seem to have rendered 
his position very uneasy, for in all the dialogues which appear to have been 
| written at this period of his life, there is a cynical contempt for wealth united 
| to apologies for poverty, which seem very like efforts to reconcile himself to his 
} lot. Atlength, through the patronage of a friend, he obtained a lucrative 
| site ation in Egypt, where he devoted all his intervals of leisure to literature 
i Nothing is known of the time of his death. The credulous Suidas says that 


; seme cases he was uncertain how to act. 


yhers :— 

a They seem to have no other business than to enter into curious discussions 
respecting my size, my distance, and the reasons why I am sometimes round, 
sometime gibbous, and sometimes a crescent. Some say that | am inhabited, 
others assert that I am suspended like a mirror over the sea, others apply to me 
the first invention that occurs te their fancy. Fivally, they say that my light 
itself is stolen or borrowed from the sun; nor do they cease trying to make a 
quarrel between my brother and me.” 

Menippus proceeds onward to Jupiter, and informs the astonished god that 
his reign on earth is well nigh over, in consequence of the spread of philoso- 
phic infidelity. Jupiter convenes an assembly of the gods, and a decree is 
passed for the extermination of philosophers. One incident in this celestial 
journey deserves to be quoted, on account of the frequent allusions made to it 
by the English essayists :— 

" After we had chatted for some time, Jupiter led me to the place where he 
is accustomed to hear the prayers of his petitioners. The floor was pierced 
with several apertures like the muuths of wells, secured by trap-doors, beside 
each of which was a goldenchair. Jupiter sat down on the first of them, and 
opened the trap door to admit the prayers of suppliants.....Jopiter allowed 
the just prayers to come in, and placed them by his side but he puffed back 
wicked supplications, refusing them admittance into heaven. I notice that in 
Fortwo persons seéking contrary 
boo..s, and promising equal sacrifices, be did not know to which he should as- 
sent ; he therefore adopted the plan of the Academics, and assented to noth- 


‘ing, but like Pyrrho suspended his judgment, and took the matter into consi- 


deration.”’ : : 

Lucian’s essays were among the models which Addison and Steele selected 
for imitation in the Spectator and Guardian , he is the first in merit, if not in 
time, of those writers who brought comic fictions to aid moral lessons. In 
these pieces his humour is sometimes too broad and farcical, approaching the 
coarseness of Swift, but im others, especially the Charon, his Inventions are not 
less chaste and ingenious than the Vision of Mirza. The * Charon isa dra- 
matic essay on the vanity of human life. The grim ferryman of the dead ob- 
tains leave of absence from Pluto, and comes up to survey the things of earth 
He meets Mercury, and takes him asa guide. They resolve to prepare a 
place for the survey. Homer's verses are declared to be spells capable of 
working miracles ; no sooner does Mercury pronounce— 

On Ossa Pelion nods with a!] his groves, 
than the mountains are piled upon each other as when the giants made the at- 
tempt to restore heaven. A second spell,— 
Lo! from thy sight all mortal mists are driven, 
And to thy view are opened earth and heaven. 
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The varied aspects of human life are then pr ted in to Cnaron's 
view, and are dismissed with the emphatic commentary, which Cowper has 
borrowed from the passage, — 
All these, life's rambling journey done, 
Shall find one home, the grave. 

Here we must pause. It remains only to say a few words on a subject which 
has sometimes led to very erroneous conceptions of the author's design In 
‘The Death of Peregrinus’ Lucian exposes an impostor, who, amongst other 
tricks, raised large contributions from the early Christians by pretending to be 
aconvert. This has been represented as an attack upon Christianity! It 
might have been so intended, but in its effect it is a valuable, because an un- 
suspicious testimony to the early purity of the Church ; the pictures of mutual 
affection, benevolence, and charity are not the less pleasing because the exer- 
cise of these qualities 1s wasted on a hypocrite ; on the contrary, the profligacy 
of Peregrinus sets off by contrast the moral purity and kindness of those who 
hastened to relieve the wants of a brother in distress, without waiting to Inquire 
into his mora! character. We do not therefore agree with those who place the 
death of Peregrinus in the class of infidel assaults on Christianity ; we would 
rather rank it among the involuntary evidences. 








THE NAVAL CLUB-BOOK, 
BY THE OLD SAILOR. 

No writer living is more at home or more genuine on the sea than Mr. Barker; 
and his reminiscences are all stamped with truth, whilst his ornaments, style, 
and manner, are at 0 ce vigorous, congenial, and entertaining. We will now 
let him spin a bit of a yarn for himself, which will, if we are not much misteken, 
throw a strong bite over the publicear. Here is a character :-— 

** Poor old Will Bassett was the boy fora ‘tough ‘un!’ He had lost both 
his legs by the frost at St. John’s, Newfoundland (after many a Jong year’s ser- 
vitude in a man-o'-war ;) and being shortened in his beight by two feet to what 
he had been, he cushioned nis knees, and got a couple of pins stuck in them, 
upon which he stumped about, as stiff as a Dutchman’s beggar-lug upon half- 
pay ; and as he walked along with a stick in each hand, being rather bulky 
aloft, he looked, at a short distance, for all the world just | ke the back of an 
antique arm-chair that had parted company with its seat. He was a quadruped 
to all intents and purposes ; and seen sideways on the summit of a hill, against 
the dubious gleams of atwilight sky, he would most assuredly have been set 
down as a new genus in mammalia. The unfortunate fellow wes not entitled 
to a pension, although he had bravely served his country ; but, unhappily, he 
had more than once, or even twice, ‘greased his heels,’ when he wore those 
articles ; or, in other words, the slippery soul had no less thanthree R's against 
his name upon the ship's books, for running away ; and the seaman who deserts 
his duty loses all his servitude, as well as his pay; so that he could claim no 
maintenance upon the score of his gallantry in action, or his intrepidity in the 
gale. Nor were his lower stanchions carried away whilst serving under the 
pennant—it happened in a merchantinan; so that the only smart he got, was 
at the amputation of his precious limbs ; and after a life of battle and storm, he 
was reduced to the hard necessity of seeking from casual charity the bare means 
of sustaining existence. But Will Bassett was no skulker in one port, just 
tripping his anchor to stand for his hammock, and then bringing up again with 
a ‘ God bless your charity, ma’am,’ and a look as sanctified as an old maid’s at 
a wedding—oh no, Bill has been a cruiser nearly all his days—he loved, he 
worshipped liberty (witness the rk, R, Rk.) and as he could no longer steady 
himself on deck, or go aloft, and consequently his sea-voyages were ended, he 
used to travel once a year from the Land's End to John-o’-Groats, and back, 
sailing at the rate of two knots and a half in an hour, which he said was ‘ very 


fair going, considering as he was ounly under bare poles, and, arter all, his | 


consarn was but jury rig.’ Nordid he stop to grieve by the way—he took life 
as it came to him, rough and smooth, withvut murmurs or complaints ; if there 
was rain, there was also sunshine, and one dried up the other; thus, like a 
bird, he hopped the twigs, or stalked along ; and if occasionally his legs stuck 
in the mud, he had a st.ck in each hand to help him out again. Bill had a five, 
epen, manly, and joyous countenance, bronzed by the two best artists in the 
world—the sun and the ocean, having the wind 4s an assailant to blow the 
dust off ; he had a good-humoured smile, and ‘what cheer’ for everybody he 
met ; could sing sea-songs like a mermaid, of whom he had ‘ larned the music ;’ 
and for spinning a tough yarn, I never yet knew the winch that could beat him 
Old Bill had numerous friends, for who could be his enemy! At meal times, 
thére was not a farmer or a landlord in his route but always made him welcome 
to their table, and, at the close of the day, he would take up asnug berth in 
the chimney-corver, when the rustics gathered round, and with breathless at- 
tention listened to his wondrous tales of death-sh ps and flying Dutchmen, Cap- 
tain Kidd and Mount Vesuvius, snow-balls as huge as mountains, and suns that 
could cook a beefsteak in three minutes, waves that were like green hills with 
fleecy sheep on the top of them, and coral rocks so sharp that Neptune’s family 
used them for carving knives ; and, te do him ample justice, no lad could, with 
a more imposing or confident countenance, come out with a real, regular down- 
right monstrosity that never existed, or horrify his shrinking hearers by telling 
of a deed of blood that was the pure invention of his own sanguine imagination ; 
and I much question whether he did not lay the foundation in the minds of the 
writers of one-halfthe novels that have recently appeared before the public as 
genuine and original productions. Still, | for one religiously believed him, 
except upon one point, and that was, when in cold weather he used to com- 
oy of feeling chilbains on those very toes that were buried at Newfoundland. 

ill had his relics, too—a sort of museum—and many was the penny he re- 
ceived for exhibiting a piece of the veritable Noah's ark,—a_ button from Nel 
son’s coat,—the bowl of a Dutch pipe which was picked up on board Admiral 
de Winter's ship, after Duncan's victory off ‘ Scamperdown,’—a right earnest 
thunder-bolt,—the nose of a New Zealand chief, finely illustrated with cuts, 
—a ‘bacca’ pouch made from the neck ofa penguin,—three or four ‘cowries,’ 
which, being money, Bill would say was ‘a signal for ’em to shell out,’ and a 
great number of other curiosities ; nor did he fail to produce some novelty every 
trip he made. The rectory was a sure and snug port for the old boy whenever 
he came within the latitude of our neighbourhood ; and having been a boat- 
swain'’s mate, he always announced his arrival by a melodious wind of his call 
(which I omitted to mention as one of his choicest relics, in conse quence of 
of his having on numerous occasions piped the boarders away with it,) which 
set the dogs barking, the cats squalling, the pigs squeaking, the ducks quack 
ing, the fowls cackling, the turkeys gobbling, the donkeys braying, and the 
children roaring with delight, till the noise resembled the three cheerd that 
Noah and his flock—‘ male and female after their kind’—gave when they 
landed from the ark after their long cruise. ; 
to better moorings ; he died as he lived, hoping that his pins would be restored 
to him in the other world; and my revered father and aunt Sarah have long 
since shared the sume grave, whilst I alone ‘ am left the tale to tell.’ ” 

Of another humorist, we can only give a splice—he is one of the Greenwich 
pensioners, and brought up before his officer (under whom he had formerly 
served, and with whom he had been wounded) for disorderly conduct; and the 
following is part of the examination :— : 

“* This won't do, Thompson,’ exclaimed the officer, shaking his head ; ‘ if 
you continue in these intemperate courses, the loss of your leg will hardly save 
you.’ * Yer honour knows where I jost it,’ rejoined the pensioner, assuming a 
rueful gritfin-visage look, which was meant to convey somewhat of the senti- 
mental ; ‘it didn't go overboard without company,’ and he looked at the jury- 
limb of the lieutenant. ‘ But our legs being buried together is no reason that 
you should be constantly getting into trouble, and expect me to get you out of 


it again,’ returned the officer, looking over the black list, which he held in his! 


hand ; ‘our legs did not have kindred soles, old man; and here I find your 
name, like the heading of a log-book, on every page, ‘drank’— drunk’—ever- 
lastingly ‘ drunk’—and renni.g stem on, into all sorte of mischief. Why, it is 
only a week ago that you paid seven shillings for the freak you played in a 
china-shop, by riding upon a donky slap aboard the crockery ; and, turning 
over the leaves, ‘a few days before that, you were hauled up before Colonel 
Forman for knocking down Buonaparte from an Italian's image-board ; and now 
here you are once more in limbo, for getting drunk, and using abusive and vio- 
lent conduct and language to the main-guard.’ ‘ Why, yer honor, as for that 
‘ere donkey consarn,’ rejoined the pensioner, resuming his hat and his list to 
starboard, ‘] was just going to show ‘em how to steer the hanimal, all nat’ 


Alas, poor Billis gone !—I trust, | 















| tached servant, qvondam cook on board, who cayennes his dishes so perfectly 
to his taste, that Ude would stand no chance in competition 
** But unhappily for the gallant admiral—and many persons assert not very 
happily for himself—honest Joe took it into his head that he wanted a wife. 
Now the veteran admiral, being a bachelor, thought it was the very thing Joe 
did not want; so that when the latter entered the parlour where the grim 
commander was seated, and ‘made bould to ax leave to get married,’ the old 
gentleman looked a tremendous raking broadside at bim, and exclaimed, with 
stentorian lungs, ‘I'll see you devilled first!’ Joe, however, was not to be 
‘sunk by the first fire, and so he repeated his request; but the admiral, having 
the apprehension that in losing Joe he should also jose the savoury hot drum- 
sticks which had now become to him almost the summum bonum of his exisi- 
ence, he earnestly dissuaded Joe from so perilous an undertaking as matrimo- 
ny. ‘For,’ said the veteran, ‘what can you know of the geography of wo- 


man, or the arts, sciences, manners, and customs of the female sex!" Joe at | alone was to walk 


once admitted his ignorance, but persevered in his supplication. * And pray,’ 
inquired the admiral, *‘ who is the fair lady that you mean should make a fool 
| of you!’ ‘I have no choice, your honour,’ replied Joe; ‘1 shall leave it en- 
| tirely to you, sir.” ‘To me!—leave the choice to me !"’—peiterated the ad- 
\muiral. * A pretty Celebs | should make m search of a wife fora cook! No, 
}no; I'll have nothing to do with it.’ The result, however, was, that after se- 
| veral conferences, Joe pitched upon a widow who kept the tavern [| had alrea- 
|dy mentioned. The admiral did the ‘ handsome thing’ by them. Joe was 
| pretty warm in the pocket—he got married—his veteran commander often vi- 
sited him, and the drumsticks went on nearly as well as ever. In the course 
of a short time, a few congenial spirits congregated at the house, and thus arose 
the source from which I derive my title " 
We cannot go much farther. The death (1. ¢. wreck) of the old Agamem- 
| non (Nelson's favourite little sixty-four) is told with pathetic force ; it is as 









William, to every advantage of education jomed wih youth a true beauty. 
| The queen was more obstinate than ever ; whilst the senate all fell on their 
knees, and prayed her im the most argent terms to accept of an offer so advan- 
tageous, and that she would sacrifice her love fur the welfare of religion and 
the good of Poland. The queen, touched by their prayers, answered, bitterly 
weeping, that she consented to that severe sacrifice, on the condition that she 
might see her suitor, Willham, once again. The senate, fearing that too mueh 
_ severity might confirm, rather than change her disposition to William, consent- 
ed to the queen's will, granting that one senator should be present at a certain 
distance during the interview. At this time, when the Lithu be 
quitted Poland with a favourable answer, the Prince Wi\liam invited the queen 
to a ball; the invitation was accepted. After having expended very much 
| money on the ball, the prince received the queen and the senate Arriving at 
| the palace, there was a carpet embroidered with gold, over which the queen 
At frst she was able to contro! her feelings, and seemed 
to have forgotten her sacrifice. When midnight came, when the hour of the 
dreadful farewell approached, she became pale ; and after having danced with 
the Prince, took him by the hand to a retired part of the rooms, and told him, 
bitterly weeping, what she was obliged todo. The prince, troubled, began to 
conjure her in the most pressing terms not to desert him ; and his « war 
so warm, so eloquent, so skilfully directed to the queen's heart, that her majesty 
seemed to have forgotten her promise, and to be ready to discard it. At that 
time the senator appointed to observe them appeared ; but ihe queen began, on 
his appearing, to sob bitterly,—she swooned. The senators, after having ren 
dered to her majesty all possible assistance, bore her away to the palace, where 
she was given in charge to the ladies. The prince also fell, and saw the queen 
no more. Shortly after this, Yagellon, great duke of Lithuania, with twelve 
Ruesic dukes, six khans of Tartery uibutaries, 15,000 liberated prisoners 
dressed in white, ard 100 camels loaded with presents of immense value for his 








| affecting as the fall of a hero himself. When all hope of saving her was gone— 
| ‘At four o'clock in the afternoon, finding all efforts to save her ineffectual, 
| the admiral sent orders that she should be abandoned, and the peo,le drafted 
| amongst the other ships of the squadron before dark, as there was every ind: 

cation of a tempestuous night. The men, with their hammocks and bags, as- 


| amongst them al! ; a deep gloom seemed to pervade each heart and darken 
every countenance, whilst a profound silence reigned, broken only by the 
moaning of the ship, as she lifted to the swell, and convulsed the pent-up wa 
terinthe hold. ‘My lads,’ said Captain Rose, as he mounted the aftermost 
| cabiatensdiaal gun, and every head was uncovered—*‘ My lads, we have been 
some time together, and now, through circumstances but little expected, we 
must part; yet in this melancholy moment’'—here his voice became tremu 
lous through emotion, and he stopped for a minute or two, whilst the feeling 
of sincere regret seemed passing from heart to heart. At length he continued 
| —' I say, in this melancholy moment, my lads, it gives me pleasure to be able 
| to tell you that I have been fully satisfied with your conduct. With but few 
| exceptions, every soul of you, fore and aft, have done your duty. As for you, 
old Agamemnons, many of you who can call to remembrance the days and 
| deeds of old, with Nelson in the Mediterranean, and the glorious victory of 
| Trafalgar, you have done yourselves infinite credit; and I have no fear what- 
ever on the ground of your future good behaviour. For the reet-—God knows 
what may become of me—but I have’—his voice faltered again—'I do hope 
you will never disgrace yourselves, but always act as British seamen ought to 
act, determined to maintain the rights of your king and country.’ A few hats 
were raised to cheer; but no sound was uttered, and they dropped listlessly 
down again. * Youare now,’ he continued, ‘about to be drafted amongst the 
squadron, and divided from each other ; let your conduct be creditable to your- 
selves and tome. May God bless you, Agamemnons !’—tears were starting 
from eyes that had not shed them for many years—'‘God bless you all! Do 
your duty like men, as you have hitherto done ; obey your officers on all occa- 
sions ; and though we imust quit the old ship’—his voice faltered, so as scarcely 
to be audible ; and he then impressively uttered, as if afraid to trust himself 
to say more—‘ God bless you, and farewell!’ ‘There was no loud huzza, no 
responsive hearty cheers, such as are usually given when a commander gives 
a parting address to his ship’s company; there was no warm and friendly 
‘leave-taking’ amongst the people themselves. The officers looked at each 
other sorrowiully; the men, who were bound together by less refined but 
firmer ties, thought as much, if not more, of abandoning the old ship now she 
was in distress, than of the separation which had been announced to them It 











sembled on the quarter-deck, where Captain Rose stood surrounded by his | 4 
officers; and no smiling face, no cheerful aspect, could be distinguished vilised than Poland, lost her language ; and is to this day, by the attachment te 








royal bride, arrived ; aud having been baptised, took the name of Ladislous, 
and married the queen, being publicly crowned at Krakov as king of Poland im 
1386, In that manner the great duchy of Lithuania, with her extensive pos 
sessions, White Kuss, Black Russia, one part of Red Russia, both the 
Ukrains, Samogitia, were weorporated voluntarily for ever with Poland. Some 
millions of pagans embraced the Roman Catholic re.ygion ; Lithaania, less e+ 


the Catholic religion, an insurmountable barner to the denationalising of Po 
land. Yagellon’s dynasty reigned with glory in Poland for 186 yeass ” 

The Samogitians are considered a part of the people of Lithwania; though 
the population is composed of many diflerent races, the primitive being 
Teshudes With these the descendants of the Herules mixed, and then came 
Romans (of the times of Scyllaand Pompey), Spaniards, Tartars; and “ thie 
union of diverse races produced a dialect which exhibits a singular mixture of 
Spanish, Roman, Teshude, and Herules words, and forms a language probably 
the most difficult to be understoud of all the European tongues, The discovery 
of many coins, and other objects of antiquity, relating to Pompey and Spain, 
and the custom of burning their dead, prove that the Komans have, on more 
than one occasion, settled in that coungry.”” And of old, “ when a warrior 
died, his arma, his favourite horse, and his most faithful servant, a prisoner of 
war (if one could be procured), a faleon, his favourite dog, and a couple of 
every species of hunting dogs, were burned on his grave, in the belief that after 
his death he would have the same employments and amusements which ocee 
pied and amused him whilst in thislile. There were afterwards thrown on the 
tire the claws of a panther, which, it was their belief, would aid him in climb- 
ing the hill, on the top of which was their imaginary country of their departed 
spirits.” 

It is singular to add, that “there are in Samogitia some Scotch custome ; 
among others, there is a popular song to convoke the tribes for the defence of 
the country ; and the account given of the ceremonies which attended it. is ex 
actly the same with the song and scenes that Suc Walter Scott introduces m 
the Laly of the Lake. The word clan, and many other words foreiya to the 
Herulean tongue, are to be found with the same s gnification which they have 
in the Scotch language. Those cireumstances, and many mmilar, lead us to 
behheve that a number of Scotch must have been landed in this country ; but 
when and by what accident they came there, is a question very difficult to 
solve: the knowledge is lost in the darkness of ages.” 

Of their present descendants it is stated ;— 

‘Tt isa very easy matter, in Samogitia, to make fanatics of the people ; and 
also we discover among them many examples of herowm. This people, in 





is true messmate gazed earnestly at messmate when they heard that the frater 
nal ties were to be broken; but still the craft was, as it were, common proper- 
ty—a bond of union that kept them all together—the object of their strongest 
regards. When Captain Rose had ceased, the people stood for a minute or 
two without offering to stir, and the captain and officers also remained perfectly 
stationary ; but there were those occasional glances amongst them which spoke 
| more forcibly than language could do the deep regret and pain that filled each 
| breast at the dissevering ef the compact that had so long united them. At 
| length a veteran boatswain’s-mate, who had fought under Nelson, madea step 
| or two forward from the group of seamen, and hitching up his trousers with 
one hand whilst he extended the other to give weight to bis expressions as he 

addressed the captain with—* God bless your honour, wheresomever you may 
| be! There's not a man among us but has been contented with his captain and 
| his officers; and if so be as another ship was ready, would be happy to sarve 
| 


under ’em again should it please God Almighty and the Admiralty to draft us 
all into her, holus bolus. Howsomever, we may come alongside of each other 
again, your honour; but as for this ould craft, in which many on us have sarv- 
ed all the war, poor thing!’'—he glanced his eye aloft to the stroek and dis- 
mantied topmasts, and then gave a similar look along the upper-deck—* Poor 
thing!’ he continued; ‘she’s hove down fora full-due; and we shall never 
more see her rolling over the swell, or floating like a duck upon'’—+he stopped 
short, gave another expressive glance along the deck, and then at the sea, 
mournfully shook his head, and fell back among his shipmates It was aspec- 
tacle of intense interest, and many a furrowed cheek was quivering—mapy a 
daring spirit was subdued at the thoughts of being sundered. In another half 
hour the Agamemnon, which had that morning been teeming with joyous life 
and animation, was left groaning with convulsive throes, a solitary, shattered 
hulk.” 

Other tales contain like mixtures of drollery and pathos, as they occur im 
ell the vicissitudes of naval life; fun on shore, tempests, Saturday-nights, 


reign adventures, all figure in their proper places and colours ; and the Club- 


| Book is the very medley worthy of a berth at sea and on shore. 





POLA ND. 


Sketch of the Union of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania with Poland, Polish 
Aristocracy, Samogitia, and Polish Titles. By Count Henry Krasinski, 
author of ** Vitolc,” * Bataille de Kirholm,” &c. 8vo., pp. 60. London, 
1842. Simpkin and Marshall ; Manchester, Simms and Dinham. 


With Polish politics, Prussian prudence, Russian rudeness, Siberian severi- 
, ties, Austrian alterations, French forgetfulness, English entreaties, Cracovian 
| cravings, and all other collateral considerations, we have nothing todo. The 
newspapers have enough of them, as they happen to be stimulated from this 
quarter or from that; and there are too many great interests involved in the 
questions appertaining to these matters to leave a lapse of auy attack and de- 
| fence, representation or misrepresentation, of which their discussion is suscep- 
tible. ‘To the journals, therefore, we leave them 


dotical passages relating to circumstances little, if at all, kuown to the 
public ; and we are persuaded that an extract or two exemplifying them will be 
acceptable to our readers. ‘The peculiarities of the ancient inhabitants of Li- 
thuania are indeed well worthy of popular description ; and so we may say of 
the steppes of the Ukraina, of which the author says :— 


' 
memorial the most prominent festures in the history of Ukraina, whose wild, 
| barren, and exteosive plains present to the view a sameness impossible to de- 


scribe.” 
| We pass by the accession of the beautifal young queen Yadviga to the crown 


starvation, jovial occasions, pestilence, home, hopes, joys, and fears, and fo- 


But Count Krasinski’s pamphlet contains some curious historical and anec- 


«It 1s remarkable, that love, murder, and despair, have been from time im- | 


the last war with Russia, allorded examples of bravery which were comparable 
with the heroic devotion of Leonidas, and to which there are not many exploite 
eqoal in the ancieht histories, For example: a party of Samogitian sportemer 
being unable 40 defend a bridge on the Dubissa any longer, at which bridge the 
enemy began to show themselves in masses, being obliged to make a retreat, 
two of them asked the leader of the party if he would allow them to offer 
their lives for the common cause. It was granted ; and they remained alone 
watching the enemy. No sooner did the Russian column advance than two 
shots were fired, and two of the leading officers fell dead: the sportsmen were 
taken, and were interrogated. They answered, with the greatest coolness, that 
| having heard that those two officers wére bold and cruel, they bad sacrificed 
| themselves for the purpose of killing them. Immediately afterwards they em 
braced each other, and were executed on the spot The poets sang not therm 
praises; their names may not be recorded in history; they will be forgotten. 
it was, then, not the vain desire of glory, but the utmost attachment to the 
holy cause of their father-land, which brought them to an inevitable death. 
lake fora second example the following :—An old man came to his leader and 
said, that he had seen some Russian soldiers maltreat a Polish priest; and bay 
ing by accident slept, he saw in a dream the holy Stanislaus, patron of Poland, 
who ordered him to kill those Russian soldiers, and thus avenge the meult 
passed upon his religion. Instantly he went to fulfil the mission, hoping by 
this devotion to obtain a happier lot in the other world. Attending to no re- 
monstrance, he approached, and stood by an image of the Saviour, took @ ball, 
which he cut into many pieces, and boldly awaning the Russians, he fired, 
killed two, wounded three, and wasthen himself destroyed. Hear another ex- 
ample :—Some days after the foregoing, eighteen sportsmen took a station om 
a road bebind a thick wood ; but their destiny was more favourable; no sooner 
did the enemy appear than eighteen shots were fired, and eighteen bodies struck 
the earth. Alarmed by a fire so deadly, the Russian column made 4 retreat, 
| and permitted the sportsmen to rejoin their comrades without the loss of a single 
| man. These examples, though few, are sufficient to shew what might have 
been done with such a people, if those people had been well commanded. i 
is to be remarked that, in Samogitia alune, the war of 1831 assumed the che 
racter of a national and religious war. For the ten years last past, Samogitim= 
has again been subyect to the Russian yoke; her inhabitants are again op- 
pressed ; but the time may yet come, when, in compensation for such sacrile- 
ces as she has made, the bright, glorious sun of liberty will dlamime her sul 
now soeked with her children's tears and gore.” 

‘The Polish aristocracy are divided into three sorts of princes, via., “the Li- 
thuanian princes, foreign princes, and Muscovite or Russian princes.” 1. Some 
derived from relatives of Yagellon. 2. Polish princes made by foreign emper 
ors and popes. 3. Muscovite or Russian princes. There are also three sorte 
of courts; and the chief of these, as well as the princely families, re en 
merated by the author. ‘The Poles do not much like the title of baron ; ber 
there are some in the country, and also with three distinctions ; and the follows - 
ing is rather a notorious distinction of one of them »— 

“The men of Baron Farensbach’s family required some notoriety during 
many generations in Ceurland and Polish Livonia, by the ney with which 
| they constantly seduced the prettiest females in the north of Poland. ht wae 

even @ proverb in Livonia—Niepokazuy tony, cork, am mostry, dyabiow, 
| Farensbachami—' Do not shew « wife, a sister, or # deughter, to the devil of 
to Farensbach.’” 
| Here are some other anecdotes of a more eccentric kind -— 
| “One of the princes, Radziwill, had such an mmense estate that it required 
a whole day to traverse it. He had #ix thoussnd of hie private regular troops, 
and a court like aking. When he travelled abroad and went to a shop, many 
| times he purchased, to the great astonsharnt of the shopkeeper, one half of 
the whole shop. At Paris, he took a walk in the Palais Royal, aod ordered hie 
treasurer to take a large purse of the /**gest Spanish gold coins, containing 
about six thousand pounds English vs/ae He went into a dark passage, and 








, ral | of Poland in 1385, whilst her sister Maria became queen of Hungary ; and | there began vo throw all this money ” the passage, which attracted en ummense 
like, by his tiller, instead of hauling it upon his head-braces, when he flir gs out 


abait, and slap he rons me right into an enemy’s port. And in regard vo’ the 
matier 0° Boney,’ added he, hitching up his ezure inexpressibles with his 
wrists, and giving a severe ‘urn to his quid—* why, yer honour. it warn’t in 


natur’ to see him standing up at full length all a taunt-o, with his boots fresh 


black’d, and his spurs rigg'd out below,, and his sky-scraper cross'd alofi,and to | 


see Welling‘on’s head along side of him, with not never a bit of body what- 
somever, as if Boney had just taken it off the 


t 


duke's shoulders. I'm no 
sodger anyhow, bat I'm blessed if that warn't coming it too strong; and so | 
doused him like a widow's pig, though I hardly tho ight they would have log 
ged a matter o' that againme. But howsomever, the worthy magistrate made 
all that square, an guy me a.glass o’ grog into the bargain ‘And as to abusing 
the main guard, why, I suppose it'sa correct reckoulr g. seeing as yer ho 
has got it down in black and white, though, for my own part, I don't disre mem- 
ber a.ything about it whatsomever.’ An 
favour where he had often found it before.’ 
It is quite a pity we can only give detached morsels of these amosing 
scenes, so as to be separately intelligible ; ¢ 
transcribe half a volame by wayofsample. A retired old admiral has ao at 


1 poor Thompson ultimately found | 


vot if we were nut to try, we must 


| have only to tell, in the author's flowery language, that “no sooner was her 
beauty, now embellished with a crown, made known, than the four winds of 
the globe send her a crowd of admirers, exceeding the waves of the sea in 
tremendous fury, among whom the Duke of Mazovia played the principal 
role . . * * > . . 
“Each (he continues) would have perished a thousand lives in the attempt 
| to obtain her favour; but her heart, beating for William, was deaf to their en- 
| treaties But in a short time a more dangerous rival entered the lists. Ya 
getlon, great Duke of Lithuania, master and sovereign of Kuov, master of 
| both banks of the Dnieper, having heard by one of his friends, and afterwards 
| having learnt by himself secretly, of the extraordinary beauty of Yadviga,sent 
|} a solemn and splendid embassy soliciting the queen’s land; and for the price 
of this hand, although he was a pagan, he solemnly promised to embrace, to 
| gether with all his nation, the Christian religion, and to unite the grand duchy 
of Lithuania to Poland for ever. on the forther condition that he shoald be king 
| over bothcountries. The embassy was publicly received by the Polish senate 
but the queen's answer was long delayed Yagellon was a pagan, almost bar 
varian; he had long outlived the prime of life, his hair was gray, his fi 
WriuKk wich was not very 
‘ 


vtracuve to Cop 4d: whilet, on the contrary 


| concourse of people. It is scarcely possible to describe the astonishment of 
the gamains de Paris, when be desired them to keep for themselves the com 
which they picked up and pr sented to him. He repeated twice again the 
same farce, and left Paris ‘rom this time that passage is called Passage de 
Radzieill. One of his relatives in Lithuania had a favouri'e estate, on which 
he particularly resided ; but there was a small mansion with an estate of a Po 
lish wealthy gentleman, almost in the middle of Prince Radziwill's property 
The prince offered him 4 large sum of money for it; but he answered, that he 
and his forefathers were born there, and for nothing in the world would he part 
with it. Some days afterwards, the prince invit him, with all the family, to 
a large bear-sbooting party ; and after entertaming him a week, he promised to 
honour hin equally with his presence. The gentleman left the castle for home, 
and after wandering many hours could not find his home, and was acgry ery 
hie coachmen that he should have missed hieway. The coachman rep ~ 
that he was at a loss what to think of the matter, as the village, the garden. e. 
ebureh, the wood, and all the cottages, had entuely disappeared, aod po 

| man soul wasto be seen. The master took him for mad; but after paying 





r™e was 
e | deep attention to the localities, and to a smal! rivuiet, he was convinced it 


t ss re (he Villages Soe 
| really the case. As it was 2 remote part of Lithuania, where \% 
: 


























even inns are very distant from each other, and being in October, it was soon 
dark. The horses were very tired, and he was obliged to pass «n uncomforta- 
ble night in a cold barren field, where but a week ago was a fine mansion and 
a large village, his family seat. ‘The next day he found, i large letters of salt 


in the field, the following inscription :—Lepryz Panam w Zgodzve tye wk se | 


blocte. Jedz-navad do Redzivilla szlacheioro,— It is better lo ve in harmony 
than quarrel with great lords Go back to Kadziwill, poor gentleman! Sus- 
pecting this ieceodible trick was played by the prince, he, of course, came back 
vo the prince's castle, with wife and children, and told, with lamentations, what 


he had seen with his own eyes. The prince received him politely, and offered | 


him thrice the value of his estate, and another village for hie new resuence. 
* ‘The geutleman thought it more prudent to settle the bargain than to try the 
suit. As Stanislaus Avgoustos, the last king of Poland, was a tool of Russia, 
and did not enjoy consideration, the Polish grandees played him many tricks 
Another prince, iwill, came to court ina carriage drawn by six wild bears , 
the horses, of course, were extremely frightened; in consequence of which 
some accidents happened. The king powted to the prince the impropriety of 


his conduct. Radziwill added that the bears were not so cross, asa whip, gold, | 


and patience, can put in order every thing. He added also, that sometimes the 
ace beats the king at eards, and paid liberally the damages After some time, 
he gave a splendid party, to which he invited all the ambassadors, and all the 
leading personages in Poland, and displayed extraordinary luxury. The 
daneing was kept up in several drawing-rooms. After the supper, he 
conducted # seleet party to @ separate apartinent ; where, to their astonisti- 
ment, they found four gitls of uncommon beauty, richly dressed, im cam: 
pany, not with four gentlemen, bot with four enormous bears! which, after 
the first outbreak of the music, began to dance with the girls all the figures o! 
French quadnilles with the utmost accaracy, and with as much ease as i! they 
were highly edacated gentlemen. At first (he guests were alarmed ; but seeing 
the extraordinary tameness of the beasts, struck with amazement, they seemed 
to have been pleased with this extraordinary sight. After the dance was over, 
their bearebips conducted themselves with the utmost propriety ; and at a sign 
from the keeper, each of them made a bow to his lady, and withdrew to another 
room. For some time, nothing was talked of at Warsaw but that singular 
ball.” 

We have seen bears in ball-rooms at home; but there are generally more 
monkeys, and they create no astonishment except to themselves,—astonished 
at their own exquisite appearance, and equally exquisite carriage and de- 
meanour ! 

With one other Polish story, a tragedy of the deepest dye, we shall finish 
our say. it relates to the palatine house of Potocki, as potent in the south as 
the Radziwills in the north. The only son of one of these, a proud and cruel 
man, secretly married Maria Komorowska, a lovely creature, and the! daughter 
of a distinguished old officer. The father discovered the secret, and seemed 
reconciled ;——but * willing to profit by this happy event, and to be himself the 
bearer of such good news to hie wife, he (the young count) mounted a favourite 
horse, and at full speed reached her dwelling in the night. He jumped from 
his horse, and rapped slightly at the door; but receiving no answer, he rapped 
aga stronger, without better success; pe then walked again round the hotse, 
called the servant, but no homan soul was to be seen It was midnight, the 
weather was delightful, all was still and quiet; the fall moon caressed with its 
wavering and gloomy light some branches of the gigantic trees, and one part of 
the green of the yard of the hospitable mansion ; and the mighty silence of the 
night was occasionally interrupted by the charming melodies of the nightingale. 
which fully enjoyed all the pleasure of existence ; afterwards again all was still 
and quiet, not even a wateh-dog was to be heard. Young Potockt imagined that 
as it was late in the night, and as he did not acquaint, as usual, any bedy in 
the house of his intended arrival, that all the servants were asleep. Uneasy, 
he at last determined to knock a# strongly as possible, and even to break the 
door if he did not receive any answer. He walked boldly again to the door. 
but he stopped suddenly-his energy gradually sunk; a scorpion had already 
taken shelter im his heart, and his sou! begun to drink the corrosive poison of 
despair, Seeing, however, that the window of his wife's bed-room was open, 
he leaped in, aud threw a watchful look on the bed, He saw his wife on the 
bed ; bis spurt rose immediately, full of love, hoping that a thousand ardent 
kisses on her lips would awaken her, and that soon a world of happiness would 
amply repay him all the troable and grief to which he was recently exposed — 
he darted at the bed. The curtains were open, and his lovely wife, dressed in 
mourning, was lying on it; her dishevelled, long, and raven tresses were waving 
slightly by the zephyr which moved them through the open window. He then 
caught ber io his arma, and called, her, ‘Maria!’ but she was a corpse. {t 
would be im vain to describe his despair; he uttered a shriek, and fell to the 
ground, At length he recovered bis senses, by the cries of an orphan boy, who, 
having accwlentally heard of the plot against the young Potocki, lost not a mo 
ment im apprising him of the danger of the beautiful countess, who was ex 
tremely fond of children, and knew him well, and was his benefactresa, but it 
was too late; before he reached her home, she was already deprived of lif, in 
the following manner :-—When the Paletine Count Potock: knew that his son 
had married Mania Komorowska against bis will, being well aware that in con 
sequence of his affection for his wife, to propose divorce to his son would be 
useless, he resolved to put her to death. ‘He then called his steward, and or- 
dered bim to send him thirty men, ready to obey whatever orders he might give 
them. ‘They came ; the palatine inspected them himself, and imduced them, 
by the offer of great reward, to take by force or stratagem his daughter-in-law, 
and to put her ina leather sack, with a cat and a serpentand drown her in a 
neighbouring pond, and afterwards to take her from the water, and place her in 
her bedroom, About the same time passed a gang of daring robbers, called 
Haydamaki, from Maldavia to Ukraina, and committed some depredations be- 
fore they were taken and punished ; every village took some precaution against 
them, The palatine Cossacks, armed for the occasion, all wearing masks, by a 
stratagem dragged im the night the unhappy victim, killed some men, and two 
of her maids, who defended their lovely mistress, and committed the deed, 
obeying punctually the orders of their inhuman and ecrvel master. Tt however 
happened (a thing truly extraordinary), that when the young countess was a! 
ready taken to be thrown into the pond, her beauty and prayers made such an 
impression on her murderers, that two of them changed their determination, 
and fought in her defence, but were both killed by the other party. When the 
husband came to seo his wife, all the population of the village and of the man 
sion followed the Cossacks forthe purpose of delivering their mistress ; bat it 
was too late. By this time the young count came, the boy was the only living 
creature in the yard; and when he saw it was the young Potocki, he narrated 
the facts, Potoeki sank in a fit of blank despair, and was maddened by the 
thirst of revenge. After caressing for the last time the corpse of his beloved, 
he sought his father in order to kill him; not being able, however, to discover 
him, he killed, wih a musket, by his own hand, some of the murderers, re 
warded the relatives of those who defended his wife, and disappeared with the 
hoy. Various accounts were given of his disappearance : some said that he 
turned mad, and was devoured by wolves; some, that he killed himself; others 
said, that a man of his description was seen near Palestine with a long beard, 
as amanchorite, in the desert, by some Turkish prisoners, who knew him per- 
sonally ; but what in reality became of him for a truth, remains as yet a mys 
tery. Nene of the assassins survived three years ; some were hanged, others 
hed by their own hands, and the rest disappeared. The chief murderer, Pala 
tine Count Potoeki, escaped from Poland ; his likeness was fixed to a gibbet ; 
he soon died from grief, and his principal estate was given to Komorowsk a's 
family ; the father of the lovely victim died also in a few days. From this 
tame, the pond in which the countess was drowned is called preeklety staw,— 
‘the cursed pond.’ Jt is a popular belief, that once a year, at midnight, the 
anniversary of the tragical event, the ghost of the lovely Countess Potocki, 
dressed i black, wih a eat and a serpen', her two maid-servants, and the two 


Cossacks who perished in her defence, surrounded by angels, passes through 


the water, and disappear on the opposite bank.” 





SKETCHES OF HUMAN LIFE. 


By the Rev. Cholmeley E. J Dering, M.A, Prebendary of St. Paul's, &c 
Xe. 12mo, pp. 128. London, iivingtons. , 


A clever exereitation of a gentleman of general observation and classical at- 
cainments ; through which he has produced an interesting and instructive mo 
saic, where the perception of what is going’on in the world around, and the 
manifold apt quotations from scholastic memory, mingle together in pa uncom 
monty pleasant atyle. Little bits of tery are assumed, and illustrated by 
piquant or sensible remarks ; so that the whple makes a scries of some score 

brief and desultory papers (essays we cannot call them,) treating of many 
things in many variable ways. Thus ; 
road — 

“* There is nothing new under the sun,’ said the preacher ; and experience 
proves that every word of Scripture is built upon a Tock which forbids tl e ae , 
throw of its wisdom and troth! Yet nation after nation, generation after ra a ration 
is, like the Athenians in the apostolic age, ever in search Of eumethin te in th tH 
professedly enlightened age, in which * the schoolmaster is abeeed ' and ‘wong 
ing, in all its superficial exuberance, is driven into the humay brite at railr sad 
pace, the grand desideratom, the seventh heaven of happiness, is @ > eal ve . i" 
History, like the sober, moral, and religious principles of by-rone be . an - 
become to many of litthe more estimation than ‘an old almanack.’ Th . =i rf 
a\most tell you, that the renown of the heroes, the statesmen, the paint ea the 
srchitects, the travellers, the divines, the lawyers, the composers aa 2 

rmers of music, the bold huntsmen, the high. bred courtiers of the old rs oe 
was labolous, as to the attainments attributed to them by the historian and the 


of 


_ The eg eae te of — fame of our ancestors A eee by the en- 
ightened to be upon their being the enitors of the present genera- 
tion ; for that, and for p ae only, do aay ye be immortalised. |! remem- 
| ber, as a slight specimen of the vanity of our age (to be sure it was in France), 
that the person who shewed the splendid works of the old masters in the Louvre, 
| before the French were compe'led to restore the finest of them to the nations 
| fromm whom that lover of the novelty of ownership, Napoleon, had stolen them, 
| expressed far greater admiration for the diligent and ingenious Parisian who 
| had cleaned them, and new gilt their frames, than for the unequalled artists 
| whose inimitable works those frames encircled! The news of the day, com- 
| prising the empty tirade of O'Connell, to the old tune of ‘ Hereditary bonds- 
men,’ &e. &c.; or the flippancy of some soap-boiler, or cotton lord, recently 
pitchforked out of his mili into the House of Commons; or the particulars of 
| some compound murder, wherein the husband cats into quarters and broils the 
wife he has jast killed; the result of the Derby and Oaks ; Count DOrsay's 





| 
t 


new turn out; the fall of a lady from her horse in Hyde Park ;—any, indeed, | 


of the thousand changes and events which time in its eventful round induces, 
are now considered of infinitely more importance, and cause far more * excite- 

ment,’ to use a favorite expression, than the pursuit of the most refined, the 
most rare and splendid acquirements of knowledge, in things which do not 
| happen to be embraced within the range of those daily incidents of which the 
| newspaper treats. Even the daily paper is not enough ; Sunday must have its 
phalanx of weekly news embodied, for fear we should pass over one event In 
the only time which is now considered to be worth looking back to: viz. the 
last week! But even in the newspaper, upon reflection, we must admit, that 
we do not always read of things new! Solomon was right when he sad, 
* There was nothing new under the sun.’ [tis remarkable that, in the First 
Book of Kings, that wisest of men as decidedly mentions Cabul, as Sir Johp 
Keane did in his recent despatches! And althozgh in that professed mirror 
to shew ‘the fashien of the time, its form, and pressure,’ in the especial arti- 


arrivals, -new balls, &c., we find, by description, that the ball of the season, 
Her Majesty's bal masqué, in accordance with royal authority, was universally 
decorated by « revivalof the dresses in use from 100, up to the days of Ed- 


first known in 1738) weredanced by kings, queens, knights, and celebrated 
beauties of by-gone days, enacted by our premier noblesse in appropriate cos- 
tume. Are not even the dresses of ladies on all occasions, at this moment, a 
return to the style of other times! Is any picture but an old one worth hav 
ing’ Do not the silversmiths’ shops tempt the admirers of plate, exclusively 
by the richly embossed patterns of the olden time, and their servile imita- 
tions? Is not the Cootinent ransacked, as well as England, for old cabinets, 
old-feshioned chairs, and old chinat Among the most recherché in dissipa- 
tion, the ‘fastest goers,’ as they are ca led, the utmost of their art consists in 
committing the oldest sins the newest kind of ways! Human life runs, as it 
were, ina circle, like an old hare ; man cannot greatly vary froma given round 
of follies and vices. ‘That, after all, * there is nothing new under the sun,’ is 
a conclusion baffling the march of imtellect.” 

This, the first paper, may serve as a sainple of the whole ; and we only add 
a few passages more for the entertainment of our friends. Under “ Genus ab 
Jove summo,” the author refers toa supposed respectabe citizen transferred in- 
to a worthy baronet, and from King William Screet to Berkeley Square, on 
some grand event ; and though he believes, with a member of the old Honse 
of Commons respecting a novus homo, that the honour. ble gentleman never 
had a grandfather, he proceeds :-— 

** Or, though ‘he never had a grandfather.’ the worthy baronet's father 
might have been the man thus elevated ; and himself having, at Eton and Ox 
ford intermixed with the exclusives at those celebrated colleges of edocation 
shall have stepped quietly, and in the natural order of things, into the baroneti 
cal honours, on the demise of the quondam cheesemonger. He ws a great 
as change is not very likely to benefit him. By the by, conservatism, and re 
form seem to be little more than, on the one hand, a desire to retain your (ro 
perty if you have any; on the other hand, if you have none, to take posses 
sion of your neighbors’ wealth and station. How stately, then, is this baronet’s 
step when he takes the position on all festive occasions, or others, which of 
right belongs to the worthy baronet! He ‘ stands by his order!’ But al! 
things are m keeping, asthe architects say; for the dignity of the female de 
partment—of her ‘ladyship,’ | mean—beggars description : imagine it then, 
1s more than co-equal with Sir Jonathan himself; she understands perfectly 
her position, and has no idea of succumbing, and yielding one tittle of it, to the 
wife of any squire on earth, even if he were descended from kings im all but 





on * Varium et mutabdile semper,” we | 


a direct line. and claimed the name of Plantagenet at the least. Then there 
is the city knight—one who has not quite arrived at the former dignity ; and if 
the knight's rank is temporary, why, the more reason for ‘ improving the pre 
sent time,’ ‘which,’ as the poet truly says, ‘is all he can call his own :’ he ts 


ideas—whose whole ttellect appeared to be, like port ible soup, concentrated 
In its essence, upon the right (and its punctilions observance) which himself, 


ito and out of any room, where any society might be, or intended to be assem 
bled. So fearful was he of losing caste (as he imagined) by inadvertency and 
omission in taking pl sce, at anv moment, that he was seen to oblige his wife to 


hop-oast, whither she had with some toil betaken herseif and her visitors from 
a distant county, to preclude the immediate danger of some lady less nervous 
and more active in the party going before her, contrary to etiquette, even on 
such an occasion as | have deseribed. Perhaps this is the ‘ne plus ulira’ of 
punctilio on this nnportant question ; and [ will leave the subject with this 
especial case in poin’, which it may be difficult to outdo.” 


In another paper, on ‘ manners maketh the man,” we read as follows :— 
* The flippant generation among which our lot has been cast have built up 


should know and ought todo. It is a self-gratulatory feeling certainly, and 
approximates greatly to that perfect contentment which no one feels in any 
way on any subject except the coxcomb on or about himself. In the olden 
_— 
mentary speeches were wont to be addressed generally to the ladies, especia ly 
by ardent admirers, plainly designated lovers! ‘O would I were a glove upon 
ardent affections ; it was a fervent expression, but there is something good in 
it; Romeo wasa thorough gentleman! But many a bluader, happily for the 
amusement of suciety, has been made by the booby who tn his generation has 
daringly attempted to ape expressions such as these, strong!v reminding one by 
his pre-eminent failure (his only emimence) of the fable of the ass and the lap- 
dog! I know a gallant dragoon who wanted (o pay a superfine compliment to 
a lady whom he especially professed to admire. The case shortly was as fol 
lows :—He had been endeavouring to engage the lady's attention all the even- 
ing, and observing her to shudder (it might be from ennuz at the stupid com 
pliments he hurled at her devoted head), and asking, with demonstrative eager- 
ness, what was the matter’ he was answered lightly, ‘Oh, I feel as if there 
were agoose walking over my grave !’ a sort of an old saying, I believe, ex 
pressive, at all events, of being bored to extinction. What was the answer of 
this hero, this Romeo the second, ‘ proximus, sed longo interrallo ?— Oh, 
would I were that goose !' Goose truly he was (not, | think, of that usefui 
breed which saved the capitol) But the bright, clearidea of hoping he might 
be the animal which walked over the grave of all he professed most ardently 
to admire, was anotion which could only have entered into a brain peculiarly 


constituted—wel!l weighted, I conceive, like certain fishing-tackle, with lead— 
” 





thrice armed against a French musket-ball 
But one sm+ll piece more, and we have done. It may already have been 
guessed thot Mr. Dering is for the good old tumes and no innovations :— 
|} ‘Change has now—in the present (1842) age of the worid, the march-of- 
| intellect age, the steam and railroad going days of mght-ahead progression— 
become so infinite, that no one could unagine they were men and women, in- 
habitants of the same country, descended in a degree from the same race, walk- 
ing, nominally, 19 the same several ranks of life as the peer and all below hin 
did in the olden times. What is to happen now no one can contemplate 
there seem to be seeds sown which promise a greater harvest of change than 
even the last thirty years have obliged us to reap in allthings. God grant the 
| change eventually may be forthe better—the present and the future intermedi. 
; ate state donot augur very weli! But if the peer, baronet, and squire changed, 
so dit the inferior ranks during the periods [ have alluded to. Well, a hun- 
dred years ago there were no large farms; the farmer was then a plam, hard- 
working man, ignorant of every thing but his plain, saving duties towards his 
God, his king, his landlord, his servant; he managed his farm, not scientifi 
cally, but practically, so as to s ippert in comfort his family ; his wife and 
| daughters understood cows, pigs, poultry, and dressed plainly Phe shop- 
keeper was of the same homespun nature in ‘life m the country ;' and abit of 
chalk, or some pot-hooks and hengers, as village autography has been denom: 
nated, served to keep his shdrt accounts. The labourer was esteemed clever, 
learned, who could read his Bible : he practised, however, like the old-fashioned 
farmer and shopkeeper, the lessons he learnt therein, for he was always at 
church. He was no Chartist, no Socialist, no Radical: he ‘ feared God and 
honoured the king,’ as did the old peer, od baronet, and old squire. Plain 
hospitality, in those days, anda good welcome, and no supercilious airs—the 
designating country neighbours as ‘ snobs, goths, bores,’ &c.—we seen among 


cle in the Morning Post dedicated to ‘ fashion and its vanities,’ we read of new | 


ward the Black Prince, 500 years ago ; and qvadrilles (by the by, they were | 


| 
man; he fee's his situation ; be scorns vulgarity ; and is a true conservative, 


unlikely to fai! in this important duty. ‘There was, within the recollection of a | 
friend of mine, in Herefordshire, a knight of this order, whose entire stock of | 


his lady, his sons, and daughters had, to ‘take place,’ as it is called, in going | 


walk im undignified haste backwards down a steep ladder, descending from a | 


for themselves the ‘ baseless fabric of a vision,’ that this really is the era of | 
perfection ; that the present generaton know and do exactly all that men | 


days, as | have observed, and as Shakspeare proves, fine or highly compli- | 


that hand !° exclaimed the deeply enamoured Romeo to the lovely lady of his | 







| the aristocracy of the las: century ; and the same character of hospitality per- 
| vaded the ranks below. The jealousies, the competition, the dress, the yrs. 
ble vanity of the present day, was then, happily, not even in embryo. Suc- 
ceeding years induced in all classes changes. | remember a squire thirty years 
| ago; his father left him an old family estate of two thousand five hundred 
a-year. My friend ploughed up and turned into farms some of his woods when 
wheat was £5 a quarter—in short, he increased his rent-roll to five thousand 
| a-year; and then he lived and vied with a peer who had twenty thousand :-— 
| his estate is sold—he is a ruined man! Farmers, too, in those days dressed 
| like gentlemen, rode hunting in scarlet cvats, shot, fished, and danced - when 
times turned unfavourable, there were at least one-half of them rained. Well 
for the few who could get to America or elsewhere, to try, with the remnant of 
| thew property, to get support by means of privations and hard work in a distant 
land! J remember a aobleman saying to one of these high-going farmers, that 
he had ‘a nice fatm,’ by way of something to say when shooting over it. ‘ Yes, 
ty lord,’ he said, ‘for a young man who likes hunting and shooting, for it is 
| land that does not take much trouble to manage!’ The labourer also lost his 
old habits of frugality and economy—bought his beer and his bread, instead of 
brewing and baking, and paved the way for his increased privations when the 
| low price of corn sixteen years ago, and consequent low wages, threw him on 
| the road for scanty pay, to be a little made up out of the old poor-law rates. 
| Bat toe new poor-law makes a di‘ference in * life in the country’ in that class 
now-a-days; ang the labourer looks back with regret to the days in which he 
might have done well, had he adhered to his old habits. But this is ‘ the age,’ 
| par excellence. Alas, the Brighton Age coach is now only matter of history ! 
| —all is railroad ; every thing now ‘goes the pace’—like the song of the man 
, with the cork-leg, they seem unable to pause. ‘On, Stanley, on!’ seems the 
ery inall ranks: many, I think, like Marmion, will ery, ‘ Enavant!’ and charge 
on to their own destruction. With a few exceptions, in the year 1842, the 
| er devant old baron is a duke, or at least marquis, of Eaton Square, or of some- 
thing. which a large estate in London or in the country, with a great deal of 
parliamentary influence, all exerted for a certain interest, has tended to pro- 
| cure forthem. As we deacend the list of peers, some ave been manufactured 
| out of the wealthy old baronet or squire of accumulated acres—both of these 
worthies, of course, having possessed parliamentary influence ; perhaps atithe 
| of the borough-influence which O'Connell has personally enjoyed sinee the 
| passing of those excessively liberal measures, the Catholic Emancipation and 
| the Reform Bills. Next it is made of millionaires, monied aristocracy, thereby 
converted into nobility : * nobilitas sola atque unica virtus’ applies altogether 
to these creations. To be sure, there is lord-chancellor upon lord-chancellor, 
law-lord wpon law lord ; lords (and well do they deserve to rank with nobles) 
whose deeds by sea and land have carried England to the top of the mighty 
among the nations of the universe !—but last, ‘occupet extremum scabies,’ 
| though not least, in their number—for, alas! ‘their name is legion '"—comes 
| the list of 6rds who have been the minister's best allies, for they ever did tke 
dirty political work which he profited by, although he could not condescend to 
be the doer of it. These lords hang upon the pension-list to enable them to 
| get piate and carriages to put coronets upon! Here are worthy successors of 
| the barons of Runnymede, or of the honourable old English peer of a century 
ago! Of the peerage it may truly be said, ‘ /a/itur atque labetur,’ while so 
recruited ; but ‘im omne @eum’ will not do, for it carries thus the seeds of its 
annihilation with it, and bids fair to be, what we see in France, a Lackland 
, peerage,—where the mi/ord struts for his own life in the frothy ranks, and 
‘leaves not a trace behind’ whenhe has burnt out, like the new-fashioned, 


well-puffed tallow-candles with wax wicks ! 

So much for the sentiments of a Church dignitary, well-educated scholar, and, 
as the opinion of the reader may be, a stanch, right-minded man, ora foolish 
old bigot. We have quoted tiem without criticism, and left them to the sense 
| of the public to whom they are addressed. If we do not coincide or go the 
whole animal with them all, so neither are we inclined to run at them, as the 
boy >corded inone of the pages said the bull did at himn—plenum sed—full 


| butt ![— 





SOCIETY IN MADRID. 

‘ Dios ossalve y guarda,O mi querida Madre. Come desnudo saho del vientre de 
ini inadre, y como desnudo tambien mi buelvo a ti, come mi segunda madre, a la qual 
en favor de tan crandes mecescinnentos quiio recebi de ti. no podiend® por ajora, ny 
mas, hy mejor, yole hago un presente deste pobres huesos seccos y de bilpados.”— 

CaRLos QUINTO 

Spain ts morally in the same state as Charles V. was when, having parted 
with all the pomp, greatness, and delusions of this world, he returned to salute 
his native Castile wrth his last breath in the affecting words of our epigraph. 
Still is this land of all those under heaven that which presents to the eye most 
| lavishly every marvel of nature, although its in'eriur isso seldom visited by 
| our countrymen. The Spanish proverb, 

** Quien no ha visto Sevilla 
No ha visto maravilla,” 

has met with many an echo in this country. Seville, Cordova, Granada, and 

Cadiz every year count an additional number of English pilgrims of fashion ; 

yut here most Spanish trips stop [here are many reasons for this ; first of all, 

it Is Howise tempting to run the chance of having the trabuyo of romantic gentle- 
men, calling themselves contrabandistas or loyal Carlists, pointed at you 
trom behind the hedges, although these be mace of myrtle and geraniums. 
The next reason ts, that of native society in Madrid there isnone worth at- 
tending. Ever since the war of the succession,—ever since Louis XIV., after 
| buying up the traitor ministers and the grandees of Spain, and levelling the road 
to Madrid, by the march of his troops, could say, as he did, “ Il n'y a plus de 
Pyrenees,” Spain has become from year to year more degraded. The degra- 
dation has principally involved and is principally visible in the higher classes ; 
the little virtue left in the country, only exists where the shepherd of Virgil 
found truath—* amongst the inhabitants of the rocks.” The grandees of Spain 
who foranage have abandoned altogether their country residences, have lost 
all energy and all natural gifts, from want of communion with our common 
mother, Nature Thanks to their exclusive pride, they have married amongst 
their own connections alone, and the physical race is so degenerated in the 
| highest cla-s, that grandees of mature age are scarce of the sjze of boys in 
| England. Contrary tothe beantiful old Spanish proverb—* En los cuerpos 
| pequenos so enserta un grande y fuerto Corazon ; porque la natura a quello que 
salto en el cuerpo puso en la virtu del animo."t ‘These little men are a miser- 
able dastardly set ; they have no spirit, and the Castilian proverb truly says— 
* Humbre chiquito, si no brava, no vale nada.""t 
| Every day, every hour, you find further proofs that with the bodies have shrunk 
the minds of the illiterate descendants of the ancient Hidalgos and Ricoshom- 
| bres of Spain. Amongst the natives, there is only one man foreigners ever 
think of taking a look at in Madrid—Espartero, who is seen oecasionally riding 
slong on his beautiful Andalusian mare, La Pia, presenting to the world the 
pale eractated countenance of one who lives amidst dangers of every descrip- 
tion, with dire misgivings of the means by which he has usurped, not only a 
severeign’s buta royal mother’s place. The only réunion at which it is interes- 
ting to meet Spaniards is at the bull-fight, if your heart is proof to the sight of 
animal suffering. There are displayed the enthusiasm, the courage, all the old 
characteristics of Spaniards, not excepting the old jerocity. The real society 
in Madrid (so changed from the mercurial days of our bosom friends, Almaviva, 
Figaro, and Gil Blas,) is that of the diplomacy, and it yields resources so much 
the more hospitable and cordial, as the state of the country, and the want of re- 
sources without, have bound together in intimate harmony its members—each 
chosen for his cleverness on account of the difficulty of the political position 
and constantly increasing emeryencies. ‘The French embassy, with tts stair- 
case of such imperial style, by which you ascend through magnificent galleries, 
whose walls are covered with pictures of the battles of the generals of Louis 
tht Fourteenth and Philip the Fifth, to the splencid cabinet where Monsieur 
| de Salvandy and his tonpet made such a sputter in the affair ofthe credenciales, 
—ihis widowed embassy, we say,is sadly curtailed of its fair proporiuons. 
Still is the young Dake de Glacksberg,t although rather too much inclined to 
repose and misanthropy, not only aclever but a most amiable dip/omate, and 
the Count de Mercier, the second in command, is as handsome, gay, and mer- 
cuorial, as any fair immamo-ata may wish, whether she be agrandessa or a manole, 
All the splendour and influence of Madrid concentrates in Sir Arthur Aston’s 
embassy. Behold that magnificent facade with its gorgeous columns, bearing 

e leopard cognizance of England, with the splendid columns of its peris- 
tyle, where two British conquered novelties are beheld—Sepoys and New- 
foundland dogs, watching the portals Over the crowd of visitors, all the win- 

vs, with their satin curtains, open on the green alleys of the Rua d'Ala/a. 
j If you are fortunate, you may perhaps surprise an English fairy, with her au- 
} burn hair, peeping through the golden bars of the balcony. You might think 
j 
} 


it was Shakspeare’s Juliet come to life again—it is Mrs Scott, the elegant, the 

gracefully fantastical Mrs Scott, the queen of the British Embassy, the most 

marvellous and irresistible of diplomatists. If Mrs Scott were not chaste as 

in icicle on Dian's temple,” you might compare her to Madame du Barry, 

so influential is each oscillation of her tan on the fate of nations. Full of wit 

and imagination, no one knows better than her the character and feelings of the 

country. Wherever there is a true Castilian cavalier left he is her slave ; she 
isto them like Ja salada, Duchess of Albe. 

** La duquesita de Alba, y la de Penafiel 
Que linde par de mulas para un mercader 


‘ 


| «In little men are placed geat hearts, because what nature takes from the body 
is to enlarge the soul ” 
+ “A little man without spirit is not worth a rush.” 
t Son of the Duke de Cazes, and grandson of the Ambassador to the Court of St. 
| James, Count St. Aulaire 
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"Tis she who is the star of the Prado, of the steeple-chases of the Duke of 
Orsuna, and of the corridas of the Piaza di Toros, where Montes, the slayer 
of the wild bulls, waves his sword in obeisance to her aftereach victory. From 
her flow the most exqusite pleasures of Madrid: one day she gives a ball ; 
another, a charming pefit souper ; whilst on other occasions she throws open 
the theatre of the Embassy, and you have an opera of Bellini’s, of which ber 
admirable voice ensures the success,— where you behold the Queen of Spain, 
the Regent, the ministers, and the diplomatic body ; ma word, all the most 
noted inhabitants of Madrid, all anxious to be present. 

After the British and French legations, there is a great void in the embassics. 
Austria, Russia, Prossia, still hold the wretched child of Christina under the 
bann of their displeasure. But there were st.ll at Madrid, very lately, _some 
highly entertaining diplomates ; amongst these, let us first mention the Cheva- 
lier d’Al Borgo, envoy of Denmark, accredited to the court of Madrid ever since 
the treaty'of Vienna. This old diplomatist has all the graceful habits of the 
ancien regime. His house was a receptacle of every article that could be pro- 
cured in Spain, of taste, curiosity, and virtu, and the hereosin the choicest 
pictures of Velasquez and Murillo were made to witness repasts of exquisite 
gastronomy, the simritaneous flow of wit and humour, and of Xerey and Val 
de Penas. he old cavalier was the sworn knight of Mrs Scott, and brought all 
the resources of the ancien regime to eke out the resources of fetes of her more 
youthful imagination. ' 

The most singularly interesting diplomatist, however, in Madrid, was Mr 
Milton, representative of the United States. His house was divided into two ; 
on one side you saw furniture of the austerest simplicity, writing tables and 
secretaries, whose appearance spoke of severe labour, whilst the solemn coun- 
tenance of Washington was seen upon the wall, looking down upon them. As 
you advanced to another part of the house, the finest lostres hung over your 
head ; your feet pressed down carpets only worthy of the red heels of the 
time of the Grand Monarque. Stil! further in-doors, the aspect of things grew 
more eccentric—birds were found flying about the rooms, lizards crawling on 
the floor ; a statied negro opened you the door; the head of a woran, sus- 
pended by a sitver chain, at night threw great flames of light through her eyes, 

and served as 2 sepuichral lamp to the alcove of Mr. Milton. To the walls, 
covered with black velvet, were nailed the yellow Brazilian butterflies, hunting- 
horns, rusty armour, the horns of bulls, and the antlers of stags. There might 
you see the owner of the house lying in 4 hammock instead of a bed, his ewer 
a tortoise-shell, his night-cap a Persian shawl. Mr. Milton had many eccentric 
habits, of which the least amusing to his neighbours was sounding the horn in 
the middle of the night, or firing pistols at the refiection of his face in the mir- 
rors. It would be impossible to give you a full account of one half of wha. this 
eccentric diplomatist said and did, but take this anecdote for an instance :-— 
One day he assembled his habitual friends, the Secretaries of Embassies, to 
whom he added all the famous toreros, the heroes of the bull-fight. He pre- 
sented himself to the young diplomatists all the p:emeras espadas, the picadores, 


the banderilleros, with the famous Montes at their head; and he set these | 


gentry to carouse over a skin of luscious Spanish wine 
pendous proportions with his diplomatic guests, he assembled diplomatists and 
toreros in the hall. He then cried out to his people-—** Open the doors, and 
introduce General Mina!” Milton threw precipitately five swords to the prin- 
cipal ¢oreros, and remained alone in the middle of the hall, into which at once 
rushed a furious bull It is impossible to depict the dismay of the whole party, 
not excepting Montes. ‘The wild diplomatist, nothing daunted, pulls the red 
cloak off the torero’s back and awaits the attack of Mina with drawn sword ; the 
bull charges furiously ; Milion leaps aside and the bull passes him and returns 
to the charge ; upon which the diplomatist five times waves the scarlet cloak 
now here, now there, before the eyes of the enraged and deluded bull. At 
this feat the Spaniards became wild with enthusiasm, and, jumping over the 
balustrade with Montes at their head, they begin to attack with science the fu 
rious beast. 
his back : set on his legs at once by the qguadrilla, he recommences the battle ; 
he misses his quarry with the first aim of his sword, but at the next turn of the 
animal lays him dead at his feet with one blow. This feat rendered Milton 
immortal as his poetic namesake in the minds of the madrillenos, and when he 
first appeared aguin at the public bull-fight, the loveliest mano/as threw their 
nosegays of orange-flowers on his head, while their male relatives doffed their 
beaver sombreros amidst shouts of virds. When I tell you that this singular 
diplomatist was wont to put on the costume and habits of the contrabandista 
and disappear into the mountains and sierras, where he has been seen riding 
with a manola on his crapper and a blunderbuss on his thigh,—when you hear 
this, you will easily imagine you have not heard the most singular of his adven 
tures ; but perhaps you will feel still more astonished when you are told that, 
in society, Mr. Milton was a most amiable member, and that in politics he dis- 
played a vast fund of knowledge, exquisite diplomatic tact, and those elevated 
as well as extended views, which distinguish men of genius. Washington Ir 
ving, who lately succeeded Mr. Milton, only stayed an instant, but much is 
hoped from him on his return 

But our episodes have consumed so much space that we must break off 
abruptly our account of the good society in Madrid—its diplomacy—only add- 
ing that there our minister, Sir Arthur Aston, reigns more absolute than the 
Ambassador of the Grand Monarque, the Duke d’Hareourt did when he help 
ed Louis the Fourteenth’s grandson to the throne of Spain : and that the rep 
resentative of France, the Duke de Glucksberg, is obliged to adopt the witty 
recommendation of the famous diplomatist, Count de Rayneval, ** Contentons 
nous de regarder 


c'est deja beaucoup de bien voir.” ‘There is no hope for 
Fronce as long as the Queen’s trecillo* consists exclusively of the Queen Isa- 
bella, the Regent, Minister Gonzales, Arguelles, *‘ the divine,” Sir Arthur 


Aston, and above all, that all-killing diplomatist, Mrs Scott.—[Court Journal } 





* A favourite game at cards much in vogue ia Spain and in Italy 





THE IRISH MANDARIN. 

As Tom Spanker and IT were walking one fine afternoon jast August 
in the enclosure in St. James's Park, I stumbled against my old chum, Guy 
Wildgoose, Esq., of Gacfly Hall. 

Wildgoose was a sort of person whose double one sees twenty times a-day 
in the streets, and yet there was something about his appe irance which gave 
him an air of exclusive singularity. He wes tall, and remarkably thin, very 
good-lumoured, very talkative, very restless, being eternally on the wing. If 
you believed him, not only Europe, but the great globe itself, had been explor- 
ed in his wanderings. The consequence was, Guy had, like most travellers, a 
penchant for marvellous narratives calied while lies. As Sheridan told his 
son, Tom, who wished to go down a coal-mine, that he might say he had been 
there, “Isthatail? Then say you have been there—it will do quite as well!’ 
So with Wildgoose, he saw no fun in going down ina diving-bell to hear mer- 
maids sing “ Deeper and deeper still,” nor going up in a balloon to smoke a 
cigar with a private gentleman taken in and done for there by dame Luna 
No ; Wildgoose wisely thought he might as well say he had paid such visits, 
and seen such sights, as he would find very few in the city who had been there 
before hia. He was very fond of foreigners and strange characters, though he 


make him a Chinese : thin face, yellow mug, bald head—Sherp, No. 
3. Come, that, I think, will do.” 

Fail of our plan, Tom and! did not let the grass grow under our feet. 
O'Blarney growled at first at my telling him the oxalien of his being a 
guest, that of wearmg atail, a Chinese dress, and to talk gibberish, decla- 
ring 1t would be a disgrace to his family ; but I silenced his scruples by Pal- 
— which Montesquieu says is “la plus coneaincant “ affair in the 
world. 

“You come as Hom Fum O’Ho! or never hope to stick your shanks wader 
my mahogany for the term of your natural life, O' Ularney , and, what is more, 
I'll never accept another bill for you.” 

He closed with a groan. 





Afier a dinner of stu- { 


But Milton is always in the van, until in the pursuit he tumbles on | 


The only ingnow wanted wasto make sure of Wildgoose ; and the best 
plan, it struck me, to obtain that important point, was, on my visit next day, to 
invite him out of old acquaintanceship, and then to employ the remainder of 
the day in introducing him to the distinguished foreigners whom he would 
meet. Spanker having coincided in my views, it was arranged that he 
should see the Count, and, with his assistance, get up the costumes for the 
} Occasion, &c. 

When I called upon Wildgoose, I found him with a large map of Europe be- 
fore him, which he appeared to be very attentively examining, and noting down 
some particular route ; a mathematical case, scale and compasses, and a ga- 
zetteer, were lying on a small table on his right. 

“Ah! Jack, here you are. Found me at work, eh! I think I can beat 
Waghorn to India vet. Sit down. Breakfasted yet* Don't say no—splen 
did boar’s head—saw the boar killed by the Archduke Frederick, when | was 
| boar- hunting with him at the forest of Burstengutz, in Bohemia. [am an 
le irly riser: early bird catches the worm, you know.” 
het’ I have come, Wildgoose, to ask a favour, and one to which I will take no 

denial orexcuse,—none, poz, none. Gravy, you must come and dine with me 
| i know your associations and feelings, and lost no time in order to render the 
litle hospitality [ was anxious to show my old friend palatable, so I personally 
solicited the company of several distinguished foreigners.” 

** My dear Jack, I really —” 

“ Tl hear no exeuse ; you must come.” 

“| have an engagement at Ross's Hoteb in the Desert, on that day, and-—" 

“T don’t care ; you must dine with me, and teke your dessert afterwards ; 
that is, if you don't like mine, and your company. Ihave afew visits to make, 
and will call in an hour, and introdoce you to a few of the frier ds you will 
meet. I know you'll like them. You recollect Baron Dumcrambo, that 


figured away here some years since, and now supposed to be a monk of La 
Trappe!” 




















” 


* Yes! tu be sure 
**Monk !—all fudge! I've nailed him. Splendid fellow! He's been ad 


jotant-general to Abdel Kadir from the commencement of the Algerme war, 
and ts now over here on some secret spec. 





I think he is going to revolutionize 
the oldest colony in New Zealand in favour of the expatriated Poles and tim 
poverished Paisley weavers. Unsettle the settlement '—grand idea, eh '” 

“Splendid! {| should really like to see him. What time did you say 

* Six, slick.” 

** | must note him down,’ 
Dumerambo —-” 

“No! no! he is now an Italian refugee, Count Munchausenini.” 

“ The family of the last of the Doges !” 

* Yes; of the last dodge—the Artfullini. Well! then, you know the great 
German Jews of Frankfort, the great capitalists,—czars of the cash,—mo 
| harehs of every money market,—who can pull down orset up as many diadems 
as there are days in a week,—who can find the sinews of war and salvation 
| sublanary with sovereign potency and swiftness,—the great Nathan Von Swe! 

tergelt and Co.” 

* Know them! hang it, man! their credit is limitless. When I was explor 
ing Africa with poor Clapperton, the reigning Sultana at Timbuctoo, the be 
gum Titty poo, gave us an order on her treasury for a lac of gold-dust, by the 
mere mention of his name—yes, we had a lec of gold-dust.” 


so 


said Wildgoose, pulling out his tablets. ‘* Baron 


*No doubt of it,” thought I, “friend Guy; but no lack of imagination.” 

“ Well, I have him; mark him well, and he'll put you up to a thing or two 
touching Exchange doings,—bull and bear, put and call, bang, and do cock 
yourearto him. By the way, how is your ear?” 
| I forgotto say Wildgoose was rather deaf, 

* Why, the lefi is not so well.” 
‘* Sorry to hear it 





I must take care how I place you, then. Then, there's 
| that rising genius and orator, Chatlerwell—the Demosthenes of the nineteenth 
| century, who deteated in the most splendid display of forensic eloquence the 
e lebrated Mr. Sergeant Gammon in the great case of Nomatterwhat v. Every- 
thingelse.”’ 

* Anybody else, Jack?” 

“Why, by way of variety [ was obliged to ask some of our own country- 
men. I sent a pressing letter to a rising genius—a star of the first brilliancy 
in the firmament of song; Byron is a rushlight to him, and as for Moore, nei 
her man, woman, nor child will give a maravedi for Moore's lyrics when once 
they read the inspired poet of the ‘Syncretic Transcendentals,’—the already 
illustrious, and never to ex, but always to dis-tinguish, Snody Pooks.” . 

‘| never heard that name before,” said Wildgoose 

‘| dare say not; he has just emerged from the obfuscating atmospliere of 
his father’s country-house. Dr. Johnson, you know, said, you might as well 
prevent the sun from shining as genius from showing itself, even under the dis- 
advantage of Baotian gloom. So with Snody Pooks; his ‘ Farewell lines to 
a Ledger’ are beautiful.” 

“ Ledger-lines, eh!” said Guy,—* curious subject !—were they the red 
lines?” 

“No, Guy ; but lines that will be read.” 

* Any one else, Jack!" said Wildgoose, carefully noting down every name, 
to store his memory for the event 

“T think, Guy, all spreads of any pretension should have a spice of aristo 
cracy, just by way of keeping down the ultra-plebeian feeling which may by 
possibility evaporate with the wine,—therefore the Hon. Augustus Fitzdoldrum 
will join us.—A man of very contemplative character, and who doubtless would 
prove highly imaginative if he would allow his talent to escape ; but he exer 
cises such a wonderful control over the safety-valve of his 
never in any danger of au explosion. He is a ruminating anunal, and chews 
the cud. IJ think his mother must have had a cow iu her eye at a certain pe- 
riod, he issucha “ 

* Calf you'd say 


ideas that you are 





Any one else?” 


* Now, Guy, my old friend, prepare yourself to be announced as the first 
fellow guest at an English table of a Mandarin, a Yellow Button, on a secret 
embassy from the Celestial Empire ?” 


* What!” said Wildgoose, amazed—* a Mandarin '—you 
die 


don't —say— 
80 


** Wildgoose,’ said I, with emphatic earnestness, and looking as solemn as 





did not speak ten words in any language beyond his vernacular, but had, as 
he complimented himself, a fortunate facility in almost intuitively discovering 
their meaning. Such was Wildgoose ‘ . 

‘Ha! my boy, how are you 1” said he, heartily shaking me my the hand. 

‘Is it possible !’ said |, drawing back, with a most serious look, eh ! What | 
could induce you to come to town 1?” 

“Ah! that’s what | thought this morning at Dublin 
my arm.) 
I went. 


(Spanker squeezed | 
The weather looked queer—wind was fair, though—steam up—off | 
Sea in foam—titerally flew across—gquickest passage that J think ever 
will be made. Didn't stop—jumped on Patent Double-Lightning-Power Ex- 
press Engine—whiz, whirl—whiz, whirl—and here I am.” | 

Spanker coughed, and looked after a nursery-maid just past, whose mouth | 
and blue eyes were opened full upon Guy. | 

“* Well, good-b’ye !—glad to see you ; give mea look in to-morrow early, | 
as I have some thoughts of lunching at Dieppe, to see how the railroad gets | 
on ; and crossing the Channel will give an appetite for dinner.” ; 

I promised, and we paried 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared Tom Spanker. ‘* Why, you must have bees in a 
madhouse to have made that chap's acquaintance |” 

** No, Tom ; that’s a pleasure to come. Wiidgoose is a gem of the first wa- 
ter, certainly, for singularity ; but he’s only mad north-northwest.” 

A sudden idea here entered my noddle. ‘ Tom,” said I, after making him 
in a few inoments acquainted with Wildgoose’s character, “‘ what do you say if 
we invite him to dinner at chambers, and have a glorious spree 1” 

* Capital! We'll beat up for recruits. 


Whe can we enlist 7” 
“ Why,” said a, ‘ 


‘we must have a mixture, prizes and blanks,—audience 
as well as actors. Society, like singing, is nothing without flats and sharps.” | 
“Well ! there's Chaflerwell—tunny fellow—plenty to say for himself. He'd | 
talk the hind-leg of a horse off, or, what's more difficult, an old woman out of | 
an arm-chair. We'll boek him Sharp, No. 1.” 
*“ Agreed! Then there's Snody Pooks, a splendid set off to Chafferwell, 
the Clapton poet, and sapient scion of the firm of Pooks, Snody, and Pooks, 


Flat, No. 1.” 


“ Good !—and I think, if he’s come-at-table, Count Munchausenini. He’! 


be 2 match for Wildgoose :—he’san amusing dog,—Sharp No. 2.” 

** And I'll book the Honourable Augustus Fitzdoldram. He'll go anywhere 
fora dinner, Flat, No.2. Tim O’Blarney, my cousin—I must have him. If 
I don't invite him to a spread, he'll make it a personal affront. I have it—I'll 





an undertaker at his first order, ‘ we have known each other many years. Pro- 
mise me on the faith of old acquaintanceship one thing, Guy,—that you will 
never disclose the fact of the Mandarin being of the party.’ 

* [ swear, Jack,” said Guy with equal solemnity 
England ?” 

* Not long ; he doesn’t speak a word of English : 20 any question you may 
ask you had better put through me. I know the patois of the provinces of 
Whi-Whi and Sing-Song, and will interpret for you. He's a great wag in his 
way 

“Is he, though 7" said Wildgoose. “I never heard a Chinese joke.” 

“T think, now, that [ have told you who the folks are whom you will meet. 
You will not want to visit previously. If you shoald like, however “ty 

“ Why, Jack,—old fellow ! between yo. and I, it would be better if I was to 
read up; for it isn’t every day one tumbles into such society, and one would 
look particularly foolish to be found at fault, eh ? so I'll waive the introduction, 
and await the pleasure of meeting the visiters over the viands.’ 

“ Very good, Guy ; 


“Has he been long in 


remeinber your promise—you wil! come 7 
“Come, Jack ; | would not miss it for the fee-simple of Golconda’s mines ' 
By the way, talking of mines, when I was in Mexico last year Pa 





“* Guy, I'm ina hurry, and mast, in order to secure these distinguished cha- 
racters, keep tnem in view [have been at some pains lo secure them, and al)! 
for you ; and, if you disappoigt me, perdition catch my soul! bat I’Il—I"11—’ 
‘* What !” said Gay. 
“I'll shave you,” said |. (And here, again, I must apologize to my reader 
for not mentioning it before, Wiidgcose wore an enormous veard.) “ Addio! ‘| 
The next day was devoted to preparations forthe grand event. An unex- 
ceptionable dinner was ordered at the tavern we usually patronized, and no 
stint of liquids in quantity or quality wherewith to lubricate the viands. Mun 
chausenini arrived about three, and rigged out Spanker and O' Blarney, and we 
were albin high spirits but the Mandar, who seemed very much out of sorts 
Poor Tim waiked up and down the room in his celestial togs like a perturbed 
Spirit, groaning, and uttering, 
“ Musha, Mr 


O’ Blarney, what a fool yees are!” wetting his whistle and 
cooling 


his rising indignation, every five minutes, with a drain at the sherry 
“Arrah! Jack,” said he to me, “ shure, man alive! what am I to 

Is it to sit in a corner like a cock-shy, or a poor relation, all night!” 

“No, Tim ; of course not. You join 08, of course, man. I'll make signs 


decanter 
do’ 


AI). 


something monosyllabic in Ineh, or gibberish. So keep your mind easy, and 
let your whiskers grow, for you want them.” , 
ly afver the clock had strack five, M. Snody Pooks was announced,—« 
| thin, pale young gentleman, with a profusion of lanky black haw hanging ever 
| his shoulders ; his shirt collar widely theown back, @ a Byron; and a mercu- 
rial eyeglass, which seemed to have a great local dislike to the corer of 
his eye, where he was continually hitching 1, and from whence it was contine- 
ally dropping. Mr. Pooks wasa literary luminary, of po small brillianey 
amongst the coferre of cuts at Clapton, where his father’s country-house was 
situated. The minute Pooks saw the Mandarin, his eye—thet is, the glass in 
his eve—became fixed, and, though he went torough the formalay of imtro- 
duction to the Baron and the Count, his ogle never ceased to rest upon Hum 
Fam O'Ho! The Mandarin, who had been whistling Paddy O' Rafferty to the 
window-pane, on hearing Pooks announced, turned round, | brought Snody 
up to him, and making signs with my fiagers, introduced him 
* Hurroo mundhuol !” sad the Mandarin, afer looking at him segiously and 
attentively 
** Do me the honour to interpret,"’ eaid Pooks. 
“He asks,” said 1, “ * How do you do with your eye out!’ 
“Oh! ha! very good,” said Pooks, 
Fitzdoldram now entered. He bowed formally to all; the Mandarin, of 
course, beimg the grand attraction 
* Hoki poki whanki fum !" said the Mandarin, quite grave. 
* Aw—don't exactly understand,” drawled Firedoldram 


“He hopes your bowels aro salubrious,” said 1;—‘'a Chinese comph- 
ment.” " 


“Aw! much obliged, aw! 





—rather strange, aw!" said Fitadoldram. 


But now came the great gun, Guy Wildgoose, who, with a hop-step-and- 
jump, bounced hke a petard into the apartment 

“Ha! Jack! most obedient,” stopping, and bowing round—declared himself 
delighted to make the acquaintance of the Count—thought he had the pleasure 
of knowing some of bis family on the Continent 

* Ver possible,” was the reply. ‘Dey are great number, dey are vidout 
Count, aha!" 

Tothe Baron he bowed most obsequiously twice, passed Pooks and Fitz- 
doldrai cavalierly and quickly, his eye having rested on the Mandarin, 

As our jokes were to be ad libitum and impromptu, | was now in terror at 
the reception Hum Fo O'Ho! would give Guy. A breakdown at firet, and 
the difficulty in going the pace afterwards, would be tremendous, Guy,to our 
astonishment, stopped short when within five or six feet of the Mandarin, 
stopped, knelt upon one knee, and knocked his forehead three times on the 
other knee, and remamed in that position performing what he called the pro- 
per kotoo, according to rank. 


Chatflerwell came in at the last moment, who will deseribe himself. The 


introductions being happily over, and dinner announced, we took our places in 
the following order 
M yself, - - Ire eo8 
Guy W ildgoose 
Baron Von Sweltergelt 
Snody Pooks 


Ihe Mandarin 

Hon Augustus Fradoldram 

Count Munchausenim 

Sportington Chatlerweil, 

* Capital!" said Gay. 

** Ver goot !"" said the Baron Von Sweltergelt. 

* Aw—not so bad!" said Fitgdoldram 

* C'est superbe !" said the Count 

“jt possesses all the unctuous, invigorating, and lubricating properties,” 
said Pooks, * of —" 

* Right good soup,” struck in Chafferwell, 

* Bless my soul!” said Guy, “the Mandarin has burnt his mouth.” 

Hum Fum was sputtering 

* Na bock clash! sad Hum FomO He! 

* What's that!" said Guy 

‘*Means * Pass the wine,’’ 
from China or — , 

* Cork, ahem! more appropriately,” 

The bottle went round 

* Bearskin broth | found in Russia very excellent,” said Gay 

** Mid de leeties ob de train-oil,”’ said the Baroun,—* ver goot.” 

* Oil! can it be possible!" said Snody Pooks 
Count; “ven de Russian ambassador vas first 
come to Londres, de suile drink up all de oil in de lamp in de passage wm de 
slace ; leave all in de dark 


* said; “anda good hint, whether comes 


said Chatlerwell 


“Ver possible,’ said the 
; tink & vos dere supper.’ 
said Chatferwell, 
* sad Hom Pom 

“The Mandarin speaks,” said the anxious Guy 

** He says * Brandy.’ ” 

* Schuaps ver goot,’’ said the Daron. 

The cognac performed the tour of the table, Fish followed 

“ Some part of the sbark is excellent eating,” said Guy, “ When Il was im 
the South Pacific, we frequently had nu." 

“ Tousend debils !" Said the Baron, “ ve hab too much ob de shark at 


’ Laight repast 
“Ugh! ugh! 


home.” 

“ De gum-cutlets of de shark are ver piquant,” said the Count. 

* Indeed !" said Snody Pooks , * what may they be like 1" 

* Very like a whale,” said Chaflerwell 

‘Ha! ha!” said Guy ; “ very good; pleasure of a glass of wine, Mr. 
Chafferwell 

“ Delightfoal !" 

Bless us!” said Guy, with the bottle in his hand, ‘‘ the Mandarin is wink- 
ing at me. What can he meant” 

* Fill his glass,” said 1. © That's what he wants,’ 

Guy did. Hom Fum nodded ala Mandarin, and the bottle passed. ‘uy 
was most attentive to the movements of the Mandarin, and put several ques- 
tions to him through tne, 

“ The Mandarin seems very fond of potatoes,” said Guy ; “ ask him if they 
grow in his country.” 

I made signs. Hum Fom put his forefinger up to the corner of his eye, 
and stared W ildgoose full in the face 

* Explain,” said Guy. 

“ He wants toknow if you sce any thinggreen there 1" said 1. 

“ A most expressive Eastern metaphoric allusion, | opine,” said Pooks, “ as 
to the soil and its verdancy where thatexcellent escalent vegetates.”’ 

* But de potato do grow en Chine,’ sani the Count ; “ mn de — 

« Paddy welds,’ struck in Chafferwell, * to be sure '” 

“Ha! ha!” roared omnes 

Another glass of wine. 

“ Capital |" said Guy. “ Hang me! bat the Mandarin seems to enjoy the 
joke as well as any of us. How heartily he laughs !” 

Hum Fum O'Ho! certainly was laughing, or rather roaring like a bull, and 
continually nodding and bobbing his head to Guy; which civility Goy re- 
turned by knocking his nob against the edge of the tumbler with the utmost se- 
riousHness 

“ Did you not tell me,” said he to me, ‘‘that Hum Faom's father was the 
great philosopher, Krazi!"” 

* Hah !"' said the Baron, ‘I neber zaw von philosopher but vos vot you call 
crazy 

“ Without philosophy, I think,” said Snody Pooks ( ’ 

“The beet thing the said,” interrupted Chaflerwell, looking at him full 
in the face. *' A glass of wine!” 

Pooks bowed P r 

* Ask him,” said Wildgoose, “ whether he thinks the war in China will have 
any material effect on tea!” 

I made signs. The Mandarin made a fizzing 9°%¢ with his mouth, and then 
let the tongue drop frum the palate against bs teeth, making a sound like the 
drawing of a cork, 

* What's that!” said Guy . 

“It means that gunpowder is like to be im demand ' 

“ Very good! it will cost many «aes per chest—I think I'm right in the 
word. Ask bim if the money in bis county is not reckoned by the tael !” 

Hom Fum broke out in an irresistible roar, and mattered something in Irish 
I could not catch. j 

* He seems to understand me,” said Guy. 

“ Oh ! yes,” said I, “ the word tacl is strictly Chinese. He laughed at hear- 
ing you mention it.” 

“It not only means money,” aid Chafferwell, “ but in the Mandarin's coun- 
try the chiefrent is paid by m.” 

Hom Fum winked. Guy said he was delighted to hear he was nght. 

1 proposed the health of our guest, Wildgoose ; who, in return, assured us 
that, wide as the earth was, and with most parts of it he was familiar, and 
countless as were the varied sympathies of ite mbhabitants, it was not more ca- 
pacious than his heart, or so full of the mingled feelings of joy and gatitude at 
their kindness. Hestated his intention of making four more tours round the 
world, and Wen sitting down to write an imperishable volume. He should be 
most bappy (0 Undertake auy commussiou, for any one nt, to any part, and 
would most particularly feel honoured by carry ing one from the Mandarin to his 
native land: amd eat down with the earnest hope we should all meet again 
when be bad completed his peregrinations. In conclusion, he begged to drink 
the health of Hom Pum O'Ho! and may the war in China be cemented se- 











to you, and answer for you. All you need do is to nod your head, and say 


curely by a speedy peace. 































“A il,” hiceuped Phil—anthropic toast — 
« Por tex, and one in his cups,” said Chafferwell, who saw Pooks was | wee gladly acceded to by himself and friends, and was soon followed by & pro- 


on. 

On interpreting the sentiment to the Mandarin, he 
nary manual ution, placing bis left thumb on his third and little fingers, and 
covering them in his palm, he elevated his hand, and extended rpendicularly 
his fore and middle fingers, placing their divided tips on each side of his nose ; 


motion to « Lieutenant Colotelcy in the same regiment. He went through 


| 


formed an extraordi- | ardaous duty with the 90ch at Gibraltar and other places, and had his full share 


in the memorable Egyptian campsign. In the ection of the 13h of March, 
1811, Mejor Generel Craddock’s brigade formed the front with the 90h regi- 
| meot, commanded by Lord Hill, then Lieut.-Colonel, as its advanced guard. 


i ‘underneath hi the forefinger of his right | Sir R. Wilson stares the conduct of the 90ch in this affair to bave been most 
eS kish coal tamer be mpenmsiahely Sapged for 0 minute or ee, winking al! | honorable ; sod that nothng could exceed the intrepidity end firmness with 


around. 


| which they charged the enemy. On this oceasion, Col Hill received a wound 


The solution of this movement being desired by Guy, I informed him that it | on the right temple from a musket-ball, the foree of which was providentially 


was in lieu of a we er hy eel a 
ing of the action lite expr , * Twish you may gett 
“Did you tell bim that I would be happy to take any commands to China for 
him to his family 1" said Guy. . 

I made signs, and the Manderin put his arm over his left shoulder. 

“ What does he mean by that!" said Guy. 

“ His mother doesn't know he's out,” said I. 


ech which I had notified was expected, and that the mean- | averted by a strong brass binding in the front of his helmet: the blow was, 


| however, severe, and he was removed from the field in a state of insensibility. 
| When bis situation was made known to. Lord Keith, he immediately sent for 
| hin on board the Foudroyent. The kindness and accommodation the invalid 
received from his noble friend no doubt greatiy accelerated his recovery, and 
| enabled him to rejoin his regiment, and continue on duty the whole of the 
campaign. The Captain Pacha frequently saw Colonel Hill whilst he was on 


“ Beau—beau—beau—tilally expressive '” hiceupped Snody - Pooks ; Fitz- | board the Foudroyant, aud with many good wishes end expressions for his wel- 


doldrum gave a loud snore; upon which Chafferwell gave “ our absent friends ;” | fare, presented bim with a valuable gold box, sword, and a shaw). 
andarin took a burnt cork and “ buzzed” (blacked his face) Fitzdol- | } f 
drum with great seriousness, and wished to do the same to Guy, who declined, | through Scotland to Ireland, and Col 


and the 
until I told him that to mark a sleeping man in that manner was the custom in 
hina. 
* Ditheroo whack !” said Hum Fum when he had finished. 
“What's that !" said Guy. . 


“Tt means “ You're another,” said I. 
“Ha! ba! trove.” 


Baron, left. 


Very soon 
afier the return of the troops from Egypt, the 90:h was ordered to proceed 
ful continued unremittingly to perform 

his regimental duty, till he was appointed Brigadier General on the Irish Staff. 

| His principal stations in that country were Cork, Galway, and Fermoy ; the 
| inhabitants of which pleces manifested their approbation of bis conduct by public 
addresses inserted in the Dublin papers. On leaving Cork he was presented 

| with the freedom of that city. Early in the summer of 1808 he embarked with 


| his brigade at Cove to join the army in England destined to act in the Peninsula, 
Chafferwell said that he would go and see what had become of the Count, | «nd most of our readers are in possession of the authentic facts connected with 
who had been missing some time, and, after speaking in an undertone to the | his Lordship during the warfare, 


During the whole of Sir Jobn Moore's edvance and retreat, General Hill 


In afew moments in rushed the Count, with a cap stuck full of feathers on | continued indefatigable in h:s exertions ; and he was established with a corps 


his head, flesh-tights, tiger-skin cloak, spear and shield in hand; he gave the 
New Zealand war-whvop, dancing and whirling, and jumping in a most terrific 
style. 

‘Order being in some degree restored, | proposed a bowl of punch ; carried 
nem. dis, and Chafferwell proceeded to mix. The Count then accounted for 
his sudden appearance in his New Zealand attire, which he said was, first of 
all, to amuse the Mandarin ; and, secondly, be intended to ge in to the mas 
querade at Vauxhall; and, as the evening was fine, suggested a universal ad- 
journment to that “gay and motley scene,” after the discussion of the fragrant 
fluid,—a proposition which was vociferously cheered, especially by Wildgoose. 
Indeed, this explana‘ion of the Count came opportunely ; for Gay, malgré his 
state of elevation, began, I thought, to look rather incredulously at the Baron 
and Hum Fum, after the entrance and exploits of the New Zealand chief. 
Wildgoose declared his delight, remarking, ‘* How the people would be taken 
in with the real Mandarin !" 

The punch was rapidly quaffed, corches were called, and off we rattled to 
the seat of merriment, It happened, bysome unaccountable neglect of the 
clerk of the weather, to be an uncommonly fine night, and the gardens were to- 
lerably filled. It is unnecessary to describe a masquerade ; suffice it, our party 
studiously made the Mandarin the especial object of attention,—and Wild- 
g00se's serious questions, put through me, with O'Blarney's gestures and my 
interpretation, though amusing enough, would fill too much space. If not 
*‘the observed of a}| observers,” at least we were the “ best made up” masqued 

rty. Pooks met some young cits, who, as the phrase goes, ‘ chaffed"’ the 
delicate and refined littérateur of Clapton upon his appearance at such a ga- 
thering ; but he seriously assured them, with many asseverations of truth, of the 
circumstance o! the evening, and that the Chinese was a real Mandarin, come 
to visit our sports and pastunes. All this flew quickly about, and we were fol- 
lowed by a motley mob of {unless gapers—the or pol/ot of such scenes. 

Hum Fum whispered in my ear, “ Musha! bat this is cruel dhry work, 
Jack!” throwing a glance of the tenderest affection after a bow! of punch fum- 
rm fragrantly in the hands of a waiter. J took his hint, and we installed our- 
selves in the first vacant box, and ordered a magnum of the exhilarative liquid 
and adjuncts. About this tune I missed Spanker; but Chafferwell said he 
had left him waltzing with a sviphide of about fourteen stone weight, at the 
rate of fifteen miles an hour, inthe Rotunda. 

Our opinion had hardly been passed upon the first glass round, when a figure, 
dressed a merveille as a mandarm, came up to our box, and hitting Hum Fam 
O'Ho! a hearty slap on the back, composedly filled a glass, and, bowing round, 
looked the astonished Hum Fum full in the face, saying, 

* Never did it better in your life, ‘Tim, ha! ha! Begad, O'Blarney, you 
would make a capital aide-de-camp to Commissioner Lin! You would aston- 
ish the natives '"’ 

Wildgoose stared hard at the speaker, then at me, then at Ham Fam, whom 
I pinched significantly. Hum Fum, with great composure, gave him a salu- 
tation, to the great amusement of all present 

* Very good! excellent! keep it up!” said the new Mandarin. “ By Jove! 
zee Irish fellows are the best humbugs in the world! And here he pulled 

um Fam’s tail. 

This was rather too much for O' Blarney, who started a glassful of hot punch 
in the speaker's eye,—« signal for a general uproar. Waildgoose rushed out, 
and coliared the masgué Chinese, and demanded fiercely to know why he in- 
sulted his friend, the Mandarin Hum Fam O'Ho. | was anxious to know who 
the dewee had found us out, and did my best to pacify O'Blarney. 

* Oh!" says the mask, “if he is a Mandarin, I'll soon find that out ;—I'll 
give him his revenge on the spot by a Chinese duel—fgh/ for our tails!” 


of settling disputes in China, and submitted. We were all too far gone in fun 
for consideration, and a ring was formed, and the combatants placed opposite 
to one another ; who, with great solemnity proceeded to the fight,—the achieve- 
ment being the seizure and tug of one another's tails. This was, after a round 
of maneuvring, productive of fun, adroitly accomplished by the mask, who 
lugged Hum Fum, roaring lustily, round and round, amidst extravagant shouts. 
At last, O'Blarney bellowed out,— 

“Och! bad luck to yees, Tom Spanker! lave go of me tail! ye'll not lave 
me three hairs to comb—oeh! murther !"’ 

Tom (for he it was), shaking with laughter, let go. Wildgoose, on hearing 
Hum Fom deliver his speech, appeared paralyzed, and looked unutterable 
things at me. 

“Come,” said I, “ Guy, let's to our bowl; the play is finished, and we'll 
discuss arid explain the plot and character of this evening's farce, entitled, 
“The Irish Mandarin,” 

“Ha! ha!” sad the good-humoured Guy, “ I see it all—eapital ! 
must be my turn next, my lads !"’ 

A night, or rather morning, of course, of rare merriment ensued ; the only 
unfortunate consequence upon our adventure being the exile of Pooks from 
town for a couple of months, to escape the releutiess jokes of his civie friends 
vpon “his real Mandarin, ‘pon his honour |” J. B. O'M. 


OOO ———— 


MEMOIR OF LORD HILL. 


His Lordship was born on the 11th of August, 1772, and was second son to 
the late Sit John “Hill, Bart., of Hawkstone, who married Mary, one of the 
daughters and co heiresses of Juhn Chembre, Eeq., of Petton, in this county, 
by which lady he had sixteen children, twelve of whom survived their mother 
Lord Hill entered the army in the sixteenth year of his age. His first commis 
siob was an ensigocyin the 38:h Regiment, and having obtained leave of ab 
sence, with a view of Wmyproving his miliary knowledge, he was placed at an 
academy at Strasburgh, where he remained one year, and then accompanied his 
elder brother end bis uncle, the late Sir Richard Hill, in a tour through Germa- 
ny, France, and Holland 

Lord Hill commenced bis miluary doty at Edinburgh, where he had the ad 
vantage of the best society, and received from many of the nobility and first fa 
milies particular notice. His removgl from Scotiand took place in consequence 
of an offer he received of a heutenncy ip Captain Brovughton's (alterwards 
Lieut.-General Sir Jonna Broughton) independent company, on his raising the 
usual quo’a of men; this he soon accompished, and then removed as Lieuten 
ant to the 27th. His friends being anxioas for his early promotion, obtained 
permission for him to raise an independent com pany. which gave bim the rank 
of Captain in the army, in the year 1792. In the interval of his being attached 
to any particular corps, he accompanied his friend, Francis Drake, Esq.. who 
went out as Minister on a diplomatic mission to Germany, from whence Capt 
Hill, throagh the recommendation of his friend, proceeed to Toulon, and was 
employed as Aide-de-Camp to the then successfu| generals commanding there, 
namely, Lord Mulgrave, General O'Hara, end Sir Dav Dundas. Capt. Hill 
had not at that time attained bis twer.ty-first year; but bad the honor of receiv- 
ing from each of his commanders decisive proofs of their approbation. He was 
slightly wounded in his right hand at the time Geoeral O Hara was taken pris- 
oner, and narrowly escaped with his life ; it being undetermined for some mi- 
nutes, between himself and his brother Aide-de-Camp, Capt. Snow, who should 
ascend a tree, for the purpose of making observations respecting the enemy ; 
the latter went up, and received a mortal wound, whilst Capt. Hu standing 
immediately beneath, was preserved unburt. He wes depuated by Sir David 
Dundas to be the bearer of the despatches to England relating to the evacua 
tion of Toulon bythe Brush. His next appointment was to a company in the 
53d, with which regiment he was on duty im Scotland and Ireland. His con- 


But it 








| through which he passed 
, | the inhabitants with the liveliest joy. 
Wildgoose declared he believed Lord Amherst told him that was the mode | 


of reserve, guarding the embarkation of the army at Corunua. His humanity 
and attention to the suffering troops on their landing at Pivmouth, earned him 
the admiration of the humane and benevolent inhabuants of that place; and he 
was presented by the mayor and corperation with an address, expressive of 
their cordial epprobation of his conduct—and, as a proof that his proceedings 
were not obliterated from their recollections, the body corporate convened a 
mneeting in 1811, and unanimously voted him the freedom of the borough in terms 
of glowing praise. On General Hill's arrival in England in the beginving of 
the year 1809, he found himself appointed Colonel of the 3d Garrison Batta- 
lion, and about the same period he became possessed of Hardwick Grange, an 
estate left bim by his uncle, the late Sir Richard Hill, Bart. 

The Geseral had not been many days in London before he was directed by 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York, Commander-in-Chief, to hold himself in 
readiness for further service ; and, as soon as his instructions were completed, 
he proceeded through England (passing five days with his friends in the coun- 
try) to take command of the troops ordered from Ireland for the second expe- 
dition to the Peninsula 

In the year 1811. Lieotenant General Hill was compelled to come to England, 
on account of a severe illness, broughton by exertion and fatigue io his profes 
sion during the active service of the Peninsular coniest. He soon returned. At 
the battle of Talavera, Genera! Hill was slightly wounded on the heed. After 
which, the activity which enabled him to surprise a cons.derable corps of the 
enemy under General Girard, at Arroyo de Molino is indicative of his high at- 
tainments asa military man. Oo this latter enterprise he captured the Prince 
de Aremberg, who was sent prisoner to Oswestry, and afierwards to Bridgnorth, 
both in this county. 

When the thanks of both Houses of Parliament were voted to the army, in 
consequence of the victory at Talavera, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Perciva:), observed in the House of Commons, * that the manner in 
whice General Hill had repulsed the enemy at the point of the bayonet, was 
fresh in every ove’# memory.” His Majesty on this occasion was pleased to 
appoint bim Colonel of the 95th. And after the battle of Arroyo de Molino, 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, in his speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment (1812) noticed in the following terms General Hill's success :— 


* The successful and brilliant enterprise, which terminated in the surprise, 
in Spanish Estramadura, of a French corps by a detachment of the Allied Army 
under Lieutenant General Hill, is nighly creditable to that distinguished offi 
cer, and the troops under bis command, and has contributed matertally to ob- 
struct the designs of the enemy in that part of the Peninsula.” 

In addition to the above gratifying declaration, his Royal Highness conferred 
on the Lieutenant General the honor of Knight of the Bath, and appomted him 
Governor of Blackness Castle. 

On the dissolution of Parliament in 1912, the Hon. William Hill (late Lord 
Berwick) signified his intention of resigning his representation of the borough 
of Shrewsbury, and the family of General Hill were solicited to offer him as a 
candidate—and his election for that borough was obtained. 

In 1813 and 1814 the inhabitants of Shropshire erected a magnificent co- 
lumn, a8 a testimony of esteem to his Lordship In May. 1814, General Hill 
was created Baron of Almarez and of Hawkstone, and an annuity of £2,000 
per annum was voted by Parliament to his Lordship and his heirs male, with 
remainder to his nephew. 

Peace baving been signed at Paris in May, 1814. his Lordship returned to the 
bosom of his venerable father and friends at Hawkstone in the following month 
On his road thither he was received with the utmost en‘husiasm in every town 
His return to his native county was anticipated by 
A day was set apart fora public dinner 
and rejoicing in Shrewsbury ; and his Lordship was received in that town with 
all the honors and enthusiasm of a triumphal entrence; the town poured forth 
its population to gratulate him; a cavalcade, comprising the principal perso- 
nages in the county, escorted his Lordship into the town, and afterwards diced 
at the Town Hall. A short time alter, the freedom of the borough was pre 
sented to his Lordship in a gold box, and the freedom of the Drapers’ Com- 
pany with a silver tureen and stand. ‘The pour were al-o made partakers in the 
general festivities. <A liberal subscription wes entered into by the inhabitants 
of the town for the purchase of sheep, &c., which were roasted at d ferent 
inns; tables were spread out in the Quarry, where upwards of 20,000 persons 
assembled, who partook of tea, or joined in the dance, or remained delighted 
spectators of the scene. The scholars of the charity and Sunday schools, 
amounting to about 1300 children of both sexes, partuok of these festivities. 

Besides these testimonies of affection from the people of Shrewsbury, a 
sword was presented to his Lordship by the Corpora'ion of London; another 
by the inhabitants of Birmingham; and his Lordship was also entertained with 
public dinners, and by public rejoicings, by the Corporation and citizens at 
Chester; by the inbabuants of Whitchurch, Drayton, Ellesmere, &c. 

His Lordship now hoped to pass the remainder of his days upon his estate 
among his friends; but he was immediately appomted to take command of an 
expedition against the Americans. Happily, however, negotiation with that 
Power terminated with the signature of peace, and the prospect of tranquillity 
again opened to the world; but, alas! the hopes of repose were blasted by the 
return of Bonaparte from Elba on the 4th of March, 1815, and his reascendancy 
in France. Immediately after the latter event, Lord Hill was ordered to take 





| 





duct at Toulon recommended him to the notice and fr endship of Lord Lyne 


| tuwn. 


a command in the Netherlands, and was present at the ever-memorable battle 
of Waterloo. His Lordship on that occasion had a horse shot under bim; and 
his two brothers were wounded. Lieut -Colonel Sir R Hill was shot through 
the upper part of the right arm, and the bal! entered his chest, but not deeply. 
Lieut -Colonel Clement Hill’s wound was in his thigh; a sabre passed quite 
through the fleshy part, and also threugh his saddle, into his horse's back. 


The most significant as well as the most graphic epitome of Lord Hill's bril- did so again. 


liant career is, perhaps, that inscribed upon the fine Doric column erected by 








4. 8. MDCCCXVI. 
is IN. RE. MILITARI, QVEMADMODVM. SE GRESSERIT 
TESTES. SINT. LVSITANIA. HISPANIA., GALLIAE. 
NARBONENSIS, AC. BELGICA 
ARTVRIVS. ET QVIDEM. HOSTIVM. EXERCITVS. 
The foregoing is translated as follows :— 
“To their Countryman, Rowland Lord Hill, 
Baron of Almarez and Hawkstone, 
His Neighbours in the County and Town of Shrewsbury have 
erected this Column and Statue, A. D. 1816. 


To bis Military Prowess let Portugal, Spain, the South of France, the Ne- 
therlands the Duke of Wellingion, tne Armies of the Allies, and even those of 
the Enemy, bear witness. 

Rolica, Vimiera, Corunna Douro, Talavera, Busaco, Arroyo del Molino, Al- 
marez, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Hillette, Orthez, Aire, Tarbes, Tou- 
louse, and Waterloo. 

There is not one of these memorable events, to the glorious consummation 
of which the daring intrepidity of imperturbable coolness, promptitude, and 
presence of mind of his Lordship, did uot materially contribute. Perhaps the 
one in which he most distinguished himself, and the success of which is almost 
exclusively attributable to him, is the desperate fight of Almarez, on the 16th 
of March, 1812, from which he took bis second title. Wellingior, having re- 
solved upon his plan of operation, directed Sir Rowland Hill to destroy the 
bridge of Aimarez, defended on both sides of the river by very formidable works 
and a sufficient garrison. 

The French soldiers were crowd d on the parapet of their work, watching 
the progress of an attack upon Miravete, which, however, was merely a feint, 
intended to have been simultaneous with the escalade. They had no suspicion 
of an attack til the rust of the assailante,the sight of their ladder,and the opeuing 
of their firing parties alarmed thom, already on the alert, into swift resisiance, 
With a good order, exceeded only by their valor, the 50.b Regiment, and one 
wing of the 71st, soon mounted the parapet, and the defenders gave way. Their 
contest for the interior defences was but stort: they abandoned the intrench- 
ment and tower, ana fled to the tete de pont. Here was a scene of great con- 
fusion; for the pursuers entered the work with them. They rushed upon the 
bridge ; but three of the boats were already cut away by the fugitives who first 
crossed. Many fell or leaped into the river, and were drowned ; and about 250 
were made prisoners. 

The bold conduct and happy issue of this important expedition of Gene- 
ral Hill gave a security and hopefulness to the offensive movements contem- 
plated by Lord Wellington, which they otherwise wanted, and without which, 
he could not have availed himself of any success to penetrate far into Spain. 

The river was soon passed; the towers and magaziaes in the forts, and in 
the tete de pout, where blown up; the guns thrown in the Tagus ; the palisades, 
barriers, stores of timber end tools, the pontoons and their carriages, were con- 
sumed by fire, and the works utterly effaced and destroyed. This important 
service was effected with the loss of only 15 officers and 162 privates, killed 
and wounded. 

In reference to the battle of Waterloo, it is observed by Captain Boyle She- 
rer, that there does not seem to have been that accurate information gathered of 
the share borne by the corps under Lord Hill, in this most memorabie battle, as 
in those actions already recorded. It is true, that for some time, the corps of 
Lord Hill took no prominent part in the engagement. The post of his Lordship 
during the severe combats at Hougoumont, La Haye Sainte, and on the centre 
of the position, was on the slope of the heights of Merke Braine, to the right 
of the Nivelle road, covering the right wing of the general line. From this 
position he anxiously observed every movement of the enemy; and, as Napo- 
leon gradually concentrated his left, in the impetuous attacks upon Hugoumont, 
his Lordship carefully opposed him until the whole of his command was formed 
in squares on the heights which overlooked that important position between the 
roads of Nivelle and Genappe. From this momeut to the triumphant close of 
the battle, be directed their Operations in person. 

In the great crisis of this conflict, when Napoleon made his last effort, and 
the Imperial Guard advanced to the attack, the services of Lord Hill, and espe- 
cially of that brigade of his Lordship’s corps commanded by Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Adam, were cunspicuous ; and by the judgment acd ardor with which he 
supported the British Guards, be largely contributed to the final and glorious 
result. 

After the restoration of the Bourbon family to the throne of France, his 
Lordship was appointed second in command of the army of occupation in that 
country, where he remained tll the evacuation of the country by the allied 
armies, 

In the year 1828 his Lordship was appointed the Gereral Commanding in 
Chie! of the Army of England—a situation at the Horse Guards which he conti- 
nued to fill under several Ministiies. The following honorable testimony by @ 
political Opponent was given in the House of Commons oa the 224 of May, 
1835 :— 

Sir Rufane Donkin said—* He felt bound as a soldier to bear his testimony 
to the honest and impartial manoer in which Lord Hill had distributed the pa- 
tronage of the army. He believed that never for one moment since the noble 
lord had taken office hac he given way to private feeling or political bias in his 
distribution of the army patronege at his disposal, Although opposed in poli- 
ties to Lord Hill, he felt it his duty to bear his testimony to the impartiality al- 
ways manifested by the Noble Lord.” 

In the agitation and confusion which took place in London during the confla. 
gration of the Houses of Parliament, an accident was mentioned vext day which 
is characteristic of the lucid and sagacious forethought of tis Lordship'’s mind. 
Seeing the flames epproaching that splendid pile, Westminster Hall, Lord Hill 
— unknown in the crowd—pointed out the propriety of making a gap in some 
buildings, so as to cut off the flames. The propriety of the suggestion was in- 
stantly perceived and acted upon; thus was a great national structure saved 
from demolition. 

Though we believe Lord Hill, as a commander, never suffered a defeat, yet 
no heediess sacrifice of \ife ever purchased for him the field of victory. The 
laurels he bravely won were solely attributable to his generalship and extraor- 
dmary skill in directing the energies of his troops under bis command. ‘ With 
Hill,” it was usually observed by the soldiery, ** both life aud victory may be 
ours.’ The Soldier’s Friend was his acknowledged title. 

His Lordship was in his 7st year, and is succeeded in his title by his nephew 
and heir, Sir Rowland Hill, Bart., M P., of Hawkstone, which will consequent- 
ly cause a vacancy In the representation of the northern division of this county. 
As we before stated, in our first edition, Viscount Clive will be the new Member. 


AMPUTATION DURING THE MESMERIC STATE. 


A statement of Mr. Topham respecting the amputation of the leg of James 
Wombell, aged 42, in the hospital at Wellow, Notts, was read at the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of London, on Tuesday. After describing 
the state of the patient with a diseased leg, and detailing experiments in mes- 
merising him, the operation of amputation is described,—it took place on the 
Ist of October last. 

“At half-past one o'clock we proceeded to Wombell’s room to make the 
necessary arrang: ments. From the suffering inflicted by the slightest move- 
ment, it was found impossible, without needless torture, to p'ace him upon a 
table. The low bed, on which he then lay, was therefore lifted upon a tempo- 
rary platform. Ten minutes after beng mesmerised, he was drawn, by means 
of the bed-clothes beneath him, towards the end of the bed. The movement, 
however, excited the pain which had so often aroused him before; and now it 
There was something quite excratiating in the suffering which 
the state of the knee produced ; for [ had seen him, while in a mesmeric sleep, 





the gratitude of the inhabitants of Shrewsbury, just at the entrance of the | pricked to some little depth, in other parts of the diseased limb, without being 
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disturbed or conscious of it. To preclude the necessity of any further move- 
men’, his leg was now placed in the most convenient positicn he coald bear. 
Shortly afterwards, he declared that the pain had ceased ; and I again mesmer- 
ised him, in four minutes. Ina quarter of an hour I informed Mr. Ward that he 
might commence the operation. I then brought two fingers of each hand gen- 
tly in contact with Wombell’s closed eyelids, and there kept them still further 
to deepen the sleep. Mr. Ward, after one earvest look at the man, slowly 
plunged his knife into the centre of the outer side of the thigh, directly to the 
bone, and then made a clear incision, round the bone, to the opposite point, on 
the inside of the thgh The stillness at this moment was something awful. 
The calm respiration of the sleeping man alone was heard ; for all other seemed 
suspended. In making the second incision the position of the leg was found 
more inconvenient than it had appeared to be, and the operator could not pro- 
ceed with his former facility. Soon after the second incision a moaning was 
heard from the patient, which continued, at intervals, until the conclusion. It 
gave me the idea of a troubled dream ; for his sleep continued as profound as 
ever. The placid look of his countenance never changed for an instant ; his 
whole frame rested, uncontrolled, in perfect stillness and repose ; not a muscle 
or nerve was seen to twitch. To the end of the operation, including the sawing 
of the bone, securing the arteries, and applying the bandages—occupying 4 pe- 
riod of upwards of twenty minutes—he lay like a statue. Soon after the limb 
was removed, his pulse becoming low, from the loss of blood, some brandy and 
water was poured into his throat, which he swallowed unconsciously. As 
the last bandage was applied [ pointed out to one of the surgeons -and another 
gentleman present that peculiar quivering of the closed eyelids already alluded 
to. Fimally, when all was completed, and Wombell was about to be removed, 
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to him : it proved too strong and pungent, and he gradually and calmly 
awoke. 

“ At first he uttered no exclamation ; and, for some moments, seemed lost 
and bewildered ; but, after looking around, he exclaimed, ‘I bless the Lord to | 


find it’s all over!’ He was then removed to another room; and, following | 
immediately, I asked him in the presence of those assembled to describe all he 
felt or knew after he was mesmensed. His reply was, ‘J never knew anything 
more; and never feltany pain at all; I, once, feltas if I heard a kad of | 
crunching.’ 1 asked if that were painful! Hereplied, ‘No pain atali! J 
never had any ; and knew nothing till I was awakened by that strong stuff’ | 
(the sal volatile.) The ‘crunching,’ no doubt, was the sawing his own thigh- 
bone. He was left easy and comfortable ; and still found so at nine o'clock — 
that night: about which hour I again mesmerised him (in a minute and three | 
quarters,) and he slept an hour anda half. [ may further add that, on the 
Monday following, the first dressing of his wound was in mesmeric sleep. Of | 
this dressing, usually accompanied by much soreness and smarting, he felt no- | 
thing ; slept long after it was completed : was ignorant of Mr. Ward's in- 
tention; and, after awakening, r ined ious of its having been | 
done.” 

Mr. Ward, the operating surgeon, fully corroborates Mr. Topham, and | 
adds— 

“ Beyond what has been already so well described. by Mr. Topham, I need 
only add that the extreme quivering or rapid action of the divided muscular 
fibres was less than usual; nor was there so much contraction of the muscles | 
themselves ; I must also notice that, two or three times, I touched the divided | 
end of the sciatic nerve, without any increase of the low moaning described by 
Mr. Topham ; and which, to all present, gave the impression of @ disturbed | 
dream. 

“ Although the single experiment we have detailed to the society is scarcely | 
sufficient to sec the question at rest, is it not of a sufficiently encouraging na- | 
ture to demand an immediate repetition, by those of my professional brethren to 
whom the splendid institutions ofthe metropolis offer such frequent opporiu- | 
nities 
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IMPORTANT NAUTICAL INVENTIONS. 
The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have been so satisfied with the | 
report of the result of the recent experiments made on board the Lightning | 
steam vessel with M. Clemeot’s sillometer, marine thermome er, and steam ther- 
mometer, that they have ordered that 200/. should be paid to him in the mean 
time, end the machinery has been ordered to be deposited at Woolwich. It is 
therefore probable this decided mark of their lordship’s approbation of the in- | 
vention will shortly lead to their introduction on board of all the vessels im her 
Majesty's navy. 
he following details of the experiments is from the official report, and may | 
be relied on as being correct :— 
“Thursday, October 13, 1842 
“ About one mile and a quarter below Gravesend commenced a trial between 
Massey's patent log and M. Clement's sillometer. After a run of two hours | 
and a half (being otf Sheerness)— 








Miles. 
«Distance given by Massey's log - - - 15 1-10th 
** Distance given by sil ometer - - - ° 15 


“ Distance irom the Nore Light to Deal by sillometer 42 
«* Distance from the Nore Light to Deal by tables, reck- 
oning from buoy to buoy - - - - 413-4 
“ At twenty-five minutes past four o'clock P.M. altered the course four points, | 
during which operation the sillometer showed a diminution of speed from eight 
miles per hour to seven miles. At fifty minutes past eight o'clock P.M., off 
South Foreland, commenced a trial between Massey’s log and the sillometer 
On Friday morning took in Massey's log, and found the distance from abreast 
the South Foreland to about seven miles to the eastward of the Owers—by | 
Massey’s log 843-4 miles; by sillometer 82 1-2; by tables reckoning from | 
buoy to buoy, 85 miles. Moved sundry weights aft—viz., boat, brass guns, 
anchors, &c. ; for an instant the speed, as shown by the sillometer, diminished | 
to 7.4 miles per hour, but it almost umediately increased to the former speed 
of eight miles per hour. Moved the same weights forward, but could not per 
ceive any sensible difference in the speed of the vessel. 
by the sillometer, varied from 8.1 to8.2 miles per hour. 
vessel by the common log, which gave 8 1-4 miles. The sillometer indicated | 
exactly the same—viz., 8 1-4 miles per hour. At ten o'clock A.M. on Friday, | 
when about two miles past the Nab Light, tried Massey’s log, and found the 
distance too near the entrance of Portsmouth harbor—by Massey's log, six 
miles nearly; by sillometer, six miles exactly. During the passage round | 
to Portsmouth tue speed of the vessel was purposely checked, by blowing olf 
the steam, to see the effect on the sillometer. ‘he speed, as shown by that 
instrument, was gradually reduced from eight miles per hour to four miles, at 
which point it stood steady. On the order being given for full speed, the sillo- 
meter showed a gradual increase of speed until it came to eight miles per | 
hour, as before. On the return of the Lightning from Portsmouth to Woolwich, 
the distance performed was found to be—by Massey’s log, 119 miles; by the 
sillometer, 118.6. The sillometer has a dia) upon deck, which constantly shows 
the number of miles per hour, that the vessel is going ; consequently it is easy 
to discover, under ail circumstances, what is the best trim of the vessel, and the 
most advantageous quantity and distribution of the sails for obtaining the great- 
est speed. As the sillometer shows immediately the effect which every a tera- 
tion in the sails or trim of the ship has on its velocity, it follows also that the 
ships fixed with the sillometer can constantly maintain the speed they may hive 
agreed upon, and so keep company together, and so maintain the saine relative 
position, though, from the darkness of the night, or thickness of the weather, 
they cannot see each other. To ascertain the distance run, after any number 
of hours, it is simply to take the number of minutes one of the waiches has 
gained over the other, and to multiply that number by six, which gives the dis- 
tance run in miles.” 


The speed, as shown | 
Tried the speed of the | 
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LIFE IN LONDON. 


| changed by long culture intg the peach, with its 





“The following little bit,” says one of our Paris letters, “is too good to be 
lost. I take it from the Almanach Prophetique for the year 1843 : 

‘“«« There exist in the suburbs of London,’ says the writer (Flora Tristan,) | 
‘es‘a>lishments which are called ** sp!ashing-bouses” (maisons d'eclaboussures ) 
A man of fashion, who possesses neither houses, lands, nor kennels, but who 
has credit with his tailor, announces to all bi acquaintances that he is about to 
leave town for a few days’ hunting. He quits the sumptuous hotel in which } 
he lodges at the west-end, gives notice that he will be absent eight or ten days, 
and hides himself in an obscure inn situate in the other extremity of the city, 
“The proper moment having arrived, he dresses himself in an entire and com- | 
plete hun:ing costume of the newest fashion. That done, he gets intoa hack- | 
ney coach and drives to a ‘splashing house,’ where for the moderate sum of | 
7s. he is splashed from head to foot. These establishments have mud from all | 
the counties, particularly those of them renowned for hunting, and are provided | 
moreover with a wooden horse. The attendant who performs the functions of 
a groom asks, with the utmost gravity, ifthe gentleman desires to return from | 
Buckinghamshire—from Staffiordshire—from Derbyshire, &c. When our} 
‘ fashionable’ has made his choice, he mounts the automaton quadruped, which 
by the most ingenious mechanism, raises his hind and fore-legs, ambles, trots, 
gallops and bespatters his rider with as much mud, asd with the same regu- 
larity as could a real horse crossing the fields in full chase. The operation ter- 
minated, the-elegavt gentleman, his cutting whip in his hand, reascends Bond- 
s'reet, Regent-street, Piccadilly, Pall-mall, &e., and thus impresses ail the 
world with the belief that he has been one of a superb huntirg party !” 

‘** Will it be believed,’ continues our correspondent, ‘that this apparent 
pleasantry is not put forward as an obvious invention to produce a laugh, but 1s 
one out of a million of the stories fabricated with a view to bring *‘ England ani 
the English’ into contempt and disrepute. Even the conductors of the publi- 
cation above-named deem it their duty, or for their profit, to imitate their breth 
ren of the daily press in adding their modicum to the general stock of abuse and 
calumny, although their work 1s not one of controver-y. The introduction to | 
the article from which the foregoing is extracted essays to prove that * the 
English are a people o! puffs, constantly occupied in inaking themselves appear 
in the eyes of foreigners more rich than they really are ;’ and then it proceeds 
to call by the name of ‘ puff’ that threadbare joke. the * hoax’ of which poor 
Theodore Hooke was said to have been the originator. ‘They give,’ says the 
writer, ‘also the name of pufisto lying advertisements. The Times (or some 
other journal) announces that Mr. or Mrs. A— is in want of servants, clerks, 
tutors, &c. and then repair at the appointed time and place to witness the dis 
appointment of their victims.’ The writer, then, wits vast assumption of know- 
ledge of the English character, contends that so constantly preoccupied are you 
wi'h pufls, that it is only by puffs you converse with foreigners. * We give,’ | 
says the writer, ‘the example above cited to show that in England, that classic | 
land of hypocrisy, there 1s nothing neglected to give effect to their pretensions 
to importance, and to usurp confidence.’ ” 


——> _- 
SHIP BUILDING 
A most ingenious mode! has fallen under our observation, of which Capt 
Drew (the destroyer of the piratical Caroline) is the inventor, for strengthen 
ing ships of war, so as to make it all but impossible they shall become logged. | 
To steam-vessels of the larger class the adoption of the simple and compara- | 
tively inexpensive machinery will prove of vital importance. The = 


| ‘ton the high and giddy mast.’ 


| Times, you will lay out an extra 5d. in purchasing the same 





weight of the engines 
liable to break amid-ships. Capt. Drew's plan was, we are told, suggested by 
the ingenious and admurably effective operation lately pertormed on the P 


lo 
The grand feature of his project is to relieve a steam-vessel from the vast 
weight of machinery amidships, and to throw it upon two distant parts of the 


| ship, much more capable of sustaining it ; and if there be any one vessel to 


which such an adjunct will be more especially necessary than another, it is the 
Penelope, whose machinery will be placed exactly in the space occu bv 
the sixty feetof timber which remains to be added to its length. Captain 


_ Drew's plan consists of two longitudinal pieces of timber firmly trussed 


ther, constructed on something like the principle of the arch of a bridge,which 
will be capable of bearing an immense weight. These bearers are to be co- 


| vered by a platform for the machinery of tour-inch plank ; so that the strongest 


part of the vessel will, in future, be that which has hitherto proved the weak- 
est. It is well known that the unfortunate President was broken-backed before 
she left the British Channel on her last trip, from the immense weight of her 
machinery amidships—the undoubted cause of ber melancholy catastrophe. 
The owners of the British Queen are, we are told, about to cut her in two, for 
the purpose of avoiding a similar catastrophe ; and it is well known that the 
long steam-vessels running in Canada seldom last more than five or six years, 
from the same cause. If, therefore, Captain Drew's plan should realize the 
expectations we have formed of it, it cannot fail of proving of most vital im- 
portance to the navy at large, and to steam-ships in particular. 

We had almost forgot to notice another important advantage that will be 
gained by Capt. Drew's plan. The circumstance of the machinery being 
placed upon a platform that will be, to a certain extent, elastic, will obviate in 
a great degree that constant jsr which is so trying to the timbers of a steam- 
ship, and so inconvenient to its occupants. We have the greater pleasure in 
speaking of this invention, as we think it deserves, inasmuch as we have under- 


| stood that Capt. Drew has no interested motive ne it before the public 


He seeks no patent, and desires no reward beyond the credit of being mstru- 
mental in preserving not only valuable property, but human life from destruc. 
tion. We need hardly add, that this is precisely the sort of projector in whose 


inventions we are inclined to repose the greatest confidence. —United Servwe 
Gazette. 





Vavieties. 


Effects of Culture.—The almond, with its tough coriaceous husk, has been 

Teostifel, soft, and delicious 
pulp; the acrid sloe, into the luscious plom; andthe harsh, bitter crab, into 
the golden pippin. Attention to nutrition has produced quite as marked changes 
in the pear, cherry, and other fruit-trees ; many of which have not only been 


altered in their qualities and appearance, but even in their habits. Celery, so 


| agreeable to most palates, is a modification of the apiom graveolens, the taste 


of which is so acrid and bitter that it cannot be eaten. Our cauliflowers and 
cabbages, which weigh many pounds, are largely-developed coleworts, that 
grow wild on the sea-shore, anddo not weigh more than half-an-ounce each. 
The rose has been produced, by cultivation, from the common wild-briar. Many 
plants may be modified with advantage by suppressing the growth of one part, 
which causes increased development of other parts. 

The Yew.—!n a lecture recently given at Cheltenham, by Dr. Lees, former- 
ly of Worcester, and author of ** The Botanical Looker-out,”’ the lecturer men- 
tioned many instances of the vast longevity of the yew. One in Buckingham 
numbered 3.800 years ; and another was mentioned of the age of 2,588 years 
The lecturer (to adopt the words of a correspondent of a local contemporary) 


| stated, that acypress, mentioned by the Spanish invaders of Mexico, is sup- 


posed to have numbered not fewer than 5,000 years. The celebrated dragon 


| tree of the island of Teneriffe ; an old tamarisk on the ruins of Babylon, sup 


posed to have existed with its ancient magnificence ; the celebrated chesnut 
of Etna, and the cedars of Lebanon were mentioned. ‘The lecturer also gave 
a probable derivation of our word ** yeoman,” which he supposed was from the 
term ‘yew-men,”’ its position in our church-yards making it common proper 
ty; whence our bold ‘‘yew-men" of olden time procured their bow-staves, 
though, as the lecturer informed us, their great supply of staves was from abroad, 
a then-existing Act of Parliament making it imperative on all shipping cargoes 
to bring home four bow-staves for every ton of lading 


True Poetry must be Musical —For my own part, I find considerable mean 
ing in the old vulgar distinction offpoetry being metrical, having music in it 
being a song. ‘Truly, if pressed to give adefinition, one might say this as soon 
as any thing else: if your delineation be authentically musical, musical not m 
word only, but in heart and subs:ance, in all the thoughts and utterances of ut, 
in the whole poetical conception of it, then it wil! be poetical ; if not, not. Mu 
sical: how much lies in that! A musical thought isone spoken by a mind that 
has penetrated mto the inmost heart of the thing; derected the inmost mys 
tery of it, namely, the melody that lies hidden in it; the inward harmony of 
coherence which is its soul, whereby it exists, and has a right to be here in this 
world. Ali inmost things, we may say, are melodious ; naturally utter them- 
selves in song. The meaning of song goes deep. Who is there that, in lo- 
gicaPwords, can express the effect music has on us? A kind of inarticulate 
unfathomable speech, which leads us to the edge oj the infinite, and lets us for 
moments gaze into that ! 

Sleep of Animals and Man.—Most animals sleep more than man; some, 
indeed, for months—as the hybernating tribes of bats, dormice, marmots, and 
bears. Cats and dogs would seem to have the faculty at will, as have some 
idiots and persons of a low order of intellect. The ideas, or impress ons upon 
their minds, are so feeble, or so few, or are made at such long intervals, that 
succession is lost for want of continuity ; hence the organ retains imperfectly, 
and but for an instant, the image which the external senses have presented to 
it; weariness supervenes; unconsciousness follows; and lasily, sleep, as a 
necessary cousequence of inanition, is induced. The absence of sleep canno 
be long sustamed. Damiens slept on the rack; Luke in his iron crown; 
and a battalion of infeniry have been known to slumber during amarch! Mau- 
leteers frequently sleep on their mules, post-boys on their horses, and seamen 
* * Massa call you,” said a Negro to his com 
rade who had fallen asleep near him: ** Sleep bas no massa,” replied the wea 
ried boy; and he was right. We may bear the privation of fire, fuod, and even 
drink, longer than we cau the want of sleep 

German Riding.—As is the general practice on the continent, they seem to 
ride rather for parade than pleasure. Their horsemanship is, in fact, the most 
uncomfortable thing in the wor d, and makes one’s back ache to see it. They 
sit as erect as posts, and jolt along without springing m the saddle, in a way 
that must make every joint in their back -bones, as well as of their limbs, under 
go the mostcruel of martyrdoms. They tell you that the English are the 
worst riders in the world, because in a sharp trot they lean forward and rise in 
the stirrups. But knowledge of anatomy and the common principles of me- 
chanical philosophy might show them, that to sit perpendicularly, as they do, 
converts all the bones in their bodies into pesties to pound each other to piec es, 
and makes their whole weight come bump, bump vn their horses’ backs, most 
painfully aod detrimentally to them ; while the Englishman, on the contrary, 
throwing the pillar of his bones out of the perpendicular, brings his muscles 


| and tendons to act as springs ; and by that gen Je, an4, in a good rider, «)most 


imperceptuble rising in the stirrups, he accords his motion harmoniously to that 
of bis horse, and both go together at any speed with a delightful smoothness and 
elasticity, which give a *purto the animal spirits, and make rapid riding 
ove of the most genuine luxuries of life.—Howitt's Rural and Domestic Life 


| of Germany 
How to make an Evening Paper —Provide yourself with a good stout pair of | 


requisite for a steam-ship render her more than ordinarily had the advantage to li 


en@" | and shrewd author of that little 
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ve and attain expenence in so a field as 
that modern Babylon, London. menaiGedun, any more Brn. ee He 
~<a work, are inimical to alteration and improve- 
ment ;;but instead of that Rail Road speed by which we are urged impetuously 
| oa to the proposed goal, regardless of obstacles, reckless of consequences, we 
would prefer the ancient and well Approved maxim of “ Festina lente,” and let 








| each successive foot of advance be firmly planted before the next step be at- 
| tempted. 


It is much to be feared that, amidst the mighty benefits of society which are 
attributed to the peregrinations of the Schoolmaster abroad, there is a drawback, 
or alloy to be found in that disease of the imagination and craving after litera- 
ture, with which the Pedagogue has inoculated the mass of mankind. The 
inundations of cheap books, many as trashy as they are low-preed, have raised, 
in ill-informed minds, wide notions of freedom and equality, envious views of 
riches which are the hereditary wealth of some, and of honours either inherited 
or won. Forgetful of the merits which form the basis of the latter, and of the 
rights which secure the former, they are too frequently like the drunken sailor 
who would have the world and its goods divided among mankind every Satur- 
day night, in order that “ Jack might be as good as his master.” We are 
among the last who would wish to fetter the Press; but in regard to the edu- 
cation of the community, we do most earnestly wish that means could be de- 
vised, calculated to strengthen the intellect and establish the principles, whilst 
it held a salutary check upon the otherwise unbridled sallies of untrained vo- 
latility. 

The sage author of this clever little work has put forth his sentiments in sun- 
dry papers, each of which is in its way a kind of sermon : but full of illustrations, 
racy witticisms, quaint remarks, and hard hits. This mode of procedure, as it 
is aimed at the manners and habits of the day, rather than to the inculeation of 
any particular moral principles, is best adapted to the end proposed. In the 
ridiculous we always see our neighbours and seldom ourselves, it is true, but 
whilst we laugh at them we unconsciously lay the lesson to heart. Whereas a 





grave discussion would serve no other purpose than to set the reader to sleep, 
or raisé sentiments of peevishness or disgust at the prosy writer, who knows 
so little of human feeling. The “Church Dignitary” has acquitted himself 
‘scholarly and wisely,” and his book will be both read and approved 


It is somewhat remarkable that the writings of Lucian should be so very 
slightly known even among those who have received what is called a liberal 


education, aod should remain as it were shut up among those professed literati 
of the Classical schools who have most deeply devoted themselves to the writ- 
ings of the ancients. If we were to name Lucian in most polite circles, we 
should probably hear some one remark that he was author of the celebrated 
| * Dialogues of the Dead,” the most popular and the best known of his writ- 

ings, but we much doubt if one in twenty who should even make such « 

remark, have ever examined the work in question. Yet how small a propor- 
tion does this bear, either in quantity or spirit, to the mass of writing by him, 
which has furnished both models for imitation and subjects to work upon, to the 
If lit. 
tle be known of Lucian as a writer generally, still less is he ascertained to have 


| most distinguished moralists and satiriste from his time to the present 


| been unwittingly a valuable aid in the cultivation, first of deism and consequent 


ly of Christianity. That he himself had any leanings toward the la:ter, it would 


be too much to say, notwithstanding that he flourished nearly two hundred 
years after the birth of Christ, but it is evident that he had read the Socratic 
philosophy, and the notions of that remarkable man with regard to Polytheiam ; 


and the lashing which Lucian gave to the Heathen deities, for whor it is evi 





dent that he had not the slightest reverence, would materially tend to dismount 
them from the lofty pedestals of the people's devotion, and finally overwhelm 
them altogether 

lt is matter of regret that the works of Lucian can hardly be translated 
without considerable loss to their spirit, and that whosoever would attempt to 
give that spirit must paraphrase rather than translate, But the difficulty of such 
an attempt may be understood at once by any one wko understands Spanish, 
and has read the translations, by different authors, of Don Quixote. One 
gives us the work in as nearly literal a form as the dictionaries of the twe lan 
guages will admit, aod it i tame even to weariness; another endeavours to 
give the spirit of the work, and he becomes both vulgar and flippant; and the 
Spanish scholar, after all, finde that nether has been able to give aclear idea 
of its excellencies and peculiarities 

After all, the best notions which the general reader can form of the lashing 
powers of Lucian, apart from the perusal of his own writings, will be found in 
the consideration of those of his numerous imitators, or of those who have de. 
The “ Golden 
Ass" of Apuleius, the works of Rabelais, Shakspeare, Swift, Le Sage, Walter 


rived suggestions from him as bases of his own lucubrations 


Savage Landor, and a host besides, attest the brilliancy of his genius, the keen- 
ness of his satire, the atticiem of his wit, and although we have deprecated 
the attempt to turn him into English, yet we have a lurking wish that some 
kindred soul would buckle itself to the task, and give thie world at least a 
taste of his quality, although the feast in its fulness be not approachable by all. 





We commend to the patrons of useful invention generally, and to those who 
are concerned for the interests of Navigation in particular, an account of cer- 
tain experiments which have been recently tried under the authority of the 
British Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, of a new nautical instroment 
for ascertaining the rates of vessels onder every kind of circumstance. ‘' The 
Sillometer" is the invention of Mr, Clement, a Frenchman, and it is worthy 
| of encouragement on the part of all who have embarked their capital in ship- 
| ping, particularly in the commerce between England or France and the Ports 
of North America. It operates most satisfactorily, and by an index it commu- 
| nicates the knowledge of the actual speed at any given moment of day or 





night, in cloud, storm, or sunshine. Now as it is often the case in winter that 
| there may not be opportunity for a single celestial observation in the course of 

the whole voyage, and consequently the position of the vessel must depend 

partly upon the dead reckoning, and partly on the experience of the commapd- 
| er, here is an important assistant to the calculations of the latter which may at 
least enable him to improve his landfall, and will aid most readily in showing 
The Admiralty is not remarkable for the ex- 
travagance of its awards for new projects, and therefore the gift of £200 to 


| him the best trim of the vessel. 


| the inventor is no bad certificate of its merit 





—_ . Proclamations of the Pre- 
scissors, which you can purchase of your hardwareman at a moderate figure. A new edétion of the Messages, Addresses, and od by Mr. E. Walk 112 
Then desire your cook to make you some strong pas'e. or, if you should not | sidents of the United States,” has just been publish y Me. E. Walker, 


have a cook, purchase the article of a neighbouring cobler 
cured your tools, you will buy @ morning newspaper called The Times, which 
is sold by one Lawson, of Printing-house-square, Blackfriars. Cut from this to 
your liking, and having pasted what you have extracted on little bits of paper, 
forward it to your printer Publish at 4 o’elock, and you will find your paper 
meet with all the success—it deserves. Be carefal not to insert the word 
“ Times” after any extract you may make, as that will considerably mar the 
effect. N. B. If there should be a second edition of the paper calied The 
Cat the new 
matter neatly out, and insert it in your evening journal, taking care to head the 
same “ From our own Correspondent.” Having followed the above rules, you 
will find yourself the editor of an evening paper.—Punch. 


GER ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1843 








In these moving times, which can only be characterized by a solecism,—that 
is to say,in which nothing is permanent but change,— it is really refreshing, and 


| carries us back to good old times in which “ the wisdom of our ancestors” was 


held in veneration, to run the eye over such a work as “Sketches of human 
life,” some account and specimens of which are to be found in this day’s co- 


tumns. It is written by one who, in addition to scholarship and genius, has 


Having thus pro- | Fulton Street, 


This is the fourth edition, aed includes allthe public doca- 
| ments of this description from the Inaugaral Address of Gen. Washington to 
that of President Tyler, dated 14th Dec, 154% It is no part of our purpose 
to remark upon the styles of these paper, but we may observe that they give 
an insight into the body of history of te United States, superior to any other 
| which could be devised. They are publie documents gravely and deliberately 
| put forth for general consideration and setion in the country where they have 
force, and the compendious form in which they now appear, renders them easi- 
ly accessible for consultation of reference. The volume is very neatly done up 
and exhibits great taste on the part of the publisher. 





Alison's History of Europe —We have had occasion to speak of this cele- 
brated work hitherto, gd we are called upon by the publication of the Fourth 
Number to reiterate the expression of our high sense of ite merits, and to state 
as our deliberate opinion, that it is the most able which has been written con- 
cerning the interesting and eventful era it commemorates This number: 
(which, by-the-way, completes the first volume of the work), brings the reader 
to the close of the year 1799, and to the time of the assumption by Napoleoa 
of the office of First Consul. The work will be completed in sezteen nombere, 
at twenty-five cents each, or fowr dollars for the entire work. It is published 
by Harper & Brothers. 




















POETRY FOR THE MILLION. 
By « Member of Parliament. Edited by Peter Priggins. Whittaker & Co. 

The title of thie trifle bespeaks its purpose of giving a whack to an M.-P, 
whose notions of ry and poetic power excited ro much laughter dunng 
the last session of Parliament, and whose crusade against copyright honest 
Peter seems to think amounted to copy wrong. The subject, both in the au- 
thorical, and in the ana‘omicel sense of that very figurative word, is a fair 
subject, and lends itself readily to some palpavle bite. To those who may 
have forgotten the transaction, the following account will at once eaplam the 
affair, and give a touch of Peter's quality :— 

“ When called opon to explain my meaning, I read to the House a few spe- 
cimens of ‘d—d fine poetry—for which large sums had been received, and 
from which the nameof a‘ great poet’ had been obtained by the author. The 
House cried ‘Shame!’ | was assailed with laughter, shouts, and all sorts of 
noises familiar to the ears of one who speaks to and for Tue Mittion. J told 
my assailants that ‘any one might make a very respectable poem.’ They 
jaughed the louder. ‘Why any one might do it,’ I screamed. ‘Try it,’ was 
the reply of some honowrable member in a eneering tone. ‘Try it! I have 
tried it,’ was my trivmphant answer. No one dared or eared to say * publish 
it.’ Lam, however, resolved to do so—purely for the benefit of Tux Mittion 
I wish not to be paid for my notes with any other note but note-oriety. I send 
them to you to edit them— in preference to other writers of the day—because 
you are one of Tue Mitsion. If any profits arise from the extended sale such 
a work must demand—they are yours—i/—mind—1f you pay all the expenses 
of printing, publishing. and advertising, and consent to take a certain pumber 
of the numbers of my Proressionat Prove which is published monthly for the 
benefit of the medical Mittion—and myself.” er 

The Poetry for the Million (it follows of course) consists of imitations of 
the “ d—d fine poetry,” s0 flagrantly overpaid. The tissue is too slight to ad- 
mit of serious remark ; and our readers will be better instructed by a specimen 
or two, than by the most elaborate talk of the critic. We shall commence, at 
once, with a few stanzas of the ode on Hydropathy :— 

Ye surgeons, physicians, look out. 

Who daily preseribe in bad Latin, 
Water-doctors you'd better become, 
Or there'll be the fire the fat in, 
Your grim-looking chariots still keep 
To carry a wife or a daughter, 
But a skiff or a punt for yourselves, 
And immediately take to the water. 


Sadler's Wells '!—clear your pipes and begin 
Your frolic aquatics again, 
Ope a main from the New River Head 
And you're sure to be right in the main. 
Your actors and actresses too. 
Will ne'er again be out of sort—or 
Sick or ill; if you only do this— 
Duck them all once a night in the water. 


Ve Germans, who'll now drink your wines! 
Your Liebfrauenmileh, Hock, or Hockheimer, 

Asmanshausen, Steinberger, Pisporter, 
Markobrunner, or bright Rudesheimer. 

Proud Heidelbery sfart your great tun, 
Use the wine to make lime into mortar, 

Sing Am Rhein, am Rhein” all night long, 
But be sure fill the tun with Rhine water. 


Ye Hypochondriacs go down 
To Malvern—it's not far from Wor'ster, 
Stand up to your neck in a pond 
The moment you there out of door stir. 
While you stand you must swill all the ‘ime 
By the quart for they give you no quarter, 
To get cured you must be like a sponge, 
Saturated entirely with water 
The Ingoidsby imitation affords some pleasant humours; but we must con- 
fine ourselves to the description of that gentlest of all gentle insipidities, an 
archery field day -— 
Who has not been to see—in some gentleman's grounds, 
Where LOUDON has laid out “ say two thousand pounds” 
Tn compelling dame Nature to keep within bounds, 
And forming plantations in squares or in rounds, 
In levelling excrescensces—throwing up mounds— 
Digging fishponds wherever pure water abounds, 
Making shrubb'ries where nightingale music resounds, 
And the greenfinch and linnet completely confounds, 
Where nature and art 
By turn takes a part 
To make nature's theatre gay asa lark, 
Like Kensington-garden or St. James's Park ? 
Who has not been to see 
A “ gaie companie” 
Assembled in this kind of land faérye, 
Where none are admitted but those of degree, 
Who are call'd by their worsers * folks of qualitie.”’ 
Who at least keep a cab with a little flunkie 
Perch'd up behind, dress'd in top-boots and knee- 
Breeches—a thing you may any day see 
If you'll walk, in the season,—but not before three— 
Up and down the magnificent street they call Re- 
Gent—that’s providing you've nought in your ce 
(As Seotchmen call eye 
Though | cannot tell why,) 
Well, these people all meet to play at archerie ; 
They shoot in the park 
Until it’s too dark 
At the red, white, or bull’s-eye to take a true mark ; 
Then the winners of either sex show no aversion 
To receive as a recompense for their exertion 
A five shilling bauble—don't doubt my assertion 
Or dream that | meditate any perversion 
Of truth—they receive little bugles—or arrows 
Which are not fit for killing cock-robins or sparrows. 
Then at dinner they meet 
Where a sort of club treat 
Is provided at *‘ three bob a head” for the meat 
And the fowls and the tongues, and the salads with beet- 
Root—and lobsters and crayfish and jellies and sweet- 
Meats—such as ladies and gentlemen eat 
Then for drink 
You can't think 
How many large glasses of sparkling champagne 
Find their way down the aristocratic red lane. 
n as if their “* proud stomachs” were not crammed at all 
They finish the day with an archery ball 
The newspaper epigrams are too good for the M. P; take two speci- 
mens 
Mr. B—l—y the brewer to every one tells 
That he’s better than Punch, because he X sells. 


Fanny ask'd her mamma as they came from the ball 
Why of lovers young ladics preferred the most (all ! 
a My dear,” says mamma, “ without telling a lie then, 
“Tis because they are decidedly partial to Hymen.” 


Ww hen Napoleon ordain'd that these isles be invaded, 
The French line ef coast was by Britain blockaded ; 
And though each French captain did ardently pant 
To sail out of port, John Ball said, ‘ you shan't.’ 
Thos the principal part where this happen'd, they say, 
Is by mariwers known as U.shant to thisday. 

In conclusion, it may be doubted how far Peter has been wise in giving to 
his verses the consequence of a printed and bound volume. They would have 
made an excellent squib for a newspaper ot q magazine ; but neither coroners 
nor copyrights have suffix ent interest with the public to bear the weight of a 
more substantial issue - 


ee 
JUDGING FROM APPEARANCES. 

* How I should hike to know Lady Ararinth; she is here, for I saw he 
name in the Library Subscnption Book,”’ said Julia Danvers to her handsom« 
brother, Horace, as they sauntered along the beach at Brighton : * ’ 
should like toknow Lady Amarinth,” continued Julia. « che ts 80 kind in ac 
cepting my little effusions for her beautiful annuals, and she has written me 
sach charming notes; she must be a very delightful wor 


now 


man. And then, as tc 
writers, she 1s considered the first lady poet of the day 
yo My dear Julia,” rep y yee eeother, “you seem to forget what you have 
yourself so often remarked, that poets should only be known by their works 


being like other human beings, and losing their ethereal essence when 


seen. 

* Ah! not Lady Amarinth,” said Julia, and she took her brother's arm as 
they strolled onwards. 

* Let's sit here,” said Horace, as they reached the Esplanade, “ for hunting 
sea-weeds on these shingles may be very poetical, but it's confoundedly tiring 
nevertheless.” And he advanced with his sister towards a bench, on which 
was already seated a lady, more than usually en bon pornt, apparently intent on 
reading a novel. 

* Not here,” said Juiia, in a half-whisper, and drawing away ; “let's go on 
further ; I am not ambitious of the companionship of the fat wife of some wor- 
thy citizen.” 

Horace held up hie finger to his lip and sat down ; there was no alternative, 
and his sister, with evident reluctance, placed herself by his side. The scene 
was calm and beantiful ; before them was spread the blue and smiling waters 
of the boundless ocean ; while upon them rocked the tiny fishing-boats, that 
looked but a8 specks in the distance, here and there diversified by the white 
sailsof some larger vessel, as objects placed for the eye to rest upon, to relieve 
the monotony of the broad expanse. ‘The sun shone gaily, and the waters, as 
they rippled gently against the shore, shone rejoicing in its beams. For atime 
the trio sat in silence, the stout lady absorbed in her book, and Horace and his 
sister in their own thoughts. And who shal! bound the thoughts of the young 
and happy 1 

“Oh! please you, Ma’am, I could not help it indeed ; "twas no fault of mine. 
the chain pped in a t,” burst astoundingly from the withered lips of 
an old bathing woman, who was toiling breathlessly through the mass of 
shingles, that every moment gave way beveath her feet, to reach the bench 
on which the party were sitting. ‘ Indeed, indeed Ma’am I could not help 
it; but if he can swim he'll be sure to get safe to shore, as the tide’s turned.” 

** My poor Fidele,”’ said the lady addressed, hastily closing her book and look- 
ing up; “willnoone save him! Do not stand wringing your hands, my 
good woman, but go and see what can be done—there are plenty of idlers on 
the shore ; if (was a man J would rescve him myself.” 

To rush down from the Esplanade to the shore was with Horace Danvers but 
the work of a moment; to wade knee-deep into the water and rescue the 
struggling animal, but another ; and almost ere his sister could ejaculate * How 
very ridiculous of Horace,” or the owner of the Italian greyhound see his 
danger, he was laid panting, dripping, and almost breathless at her feet. 

** Good heavens, Horace! what a figure you cut,” said his sister somewhat 
impatiently, on seeing the rescuer of the dog toiling slowly up the shingles, 
the weight of his garments, saturated from the waist, considerably impeding his 
progress. ‘* What will Mamma say to you're tgus exposing yourself to danger 
when you know you cannot swim! and all for adog, belonging to—nobody 
knews who.” 

Without designing a glance at the utterer of this uncourteous speech, the 
lady advanced to meet Haesens and extending her hand, enquired * to whom 
she was indebted for this act of manly kindness.” 

‘**'Tis of no importance, Madam,” modestly replied the young man ; ‘I 
merely complied with the common impulses of humanity in snatching your 
— favourite from what might have proved too much for him to contend 
with.” 

“Nay, but may I not know the name of poor Fidele’s prese 

Horace smiled and bowed, but was silent. 

* Well then,” said the lady, ‘‘ at least know mine, and to-morrow allow me 
to offer you my thanks, I live, as you see, close at hand—but you are wet, and 
I must not detain you.” 

So saying, she presented Horace with a card, and bowing kindly to him, and 
slightly to his companion, quitted the Esplanade with her shivering favourite. 

“Who in the name of wonder is that woman!” said Julia. * J suspect she 
is the wife of some tallow-melter, or—” 

* Very likely,’ interrupted her brother, as, with a smile (Julia thought of 
contempt.) he quietly deposited the card in his waistcoat pocket. N’importe 
—but | begin to feel chilly—come, let's go home.” 

* o . 





1” 


The ball-room at the Ship hotel was brilliant that evening with youth and 


beauty. The entertainment was patronised by the officers of the —th re- 
giment, and— 








“ bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men.” 
Julia Donvers never looked lovelier than when she entered that scene of gaiety, 
eaning on the arm of her brother, and surrounded by several officers, who were 
also her atfachés on the occasion. 

*T have promised to introduce you to Lady Amarinth,” said Colonel True- 
more to Julia. ‘I dined with her ladyship to-day, and knowing | had the 
pleasure of your brother's acquaintance, she requested | would make you known 
to her this evening.” 

A glow of triumph lighted up the expressive features of Julia. 

* Ah!" continued the Colonel, ‘* here comes her ladysbip ; she is advancing 
to meet us. Lady Amarinth, Miss Danvers ; Miss Danvers, Lady Amarinth,”’ 
said Colonel Trumore. ‘* Good heavens, Miss Danvers, you are il] !” abrupt- 
ly enquired the gallant officer, as he noticed the pale face and recoiling glance 
of Julia. 

‘* The room is somewhat crowded here ; suffer me to conduct your young 
friend to the upper end,” said Lady Amarinth, in the softest voice imaginable ; 
taking the arm of the astonished Julia, ‘‘ Miss Danvers will soon be herself 
again.” 

‘* My dear young friend,” whispered Lady Amarinth, as she led Julia to the 
upper part of the room, set apart for the more élite of the company, “I am 
only chagrined because you are distressed ; nature dispenses her gifts with a 
| more equal hand than the world gives her credit for, though she has not lavish- 
| ed your graces of person on all. Come, you'll smile at the events of the morn- 
ing, since it has taught you the lesson, never in future 10 ‘“‘supGE FROM aP- 
Pearances.’” 








“ You find things look rather different here to what they do in the country,” 
said the editor as they again continued their search ‘“ There is very little of 
| that true homely English comfort to be found in such places asthese. A _ real 
| downright London ludging letting house is one of the most uncomfortable 
| places in the civilized world. I mean one of those where the landlord lives by 
his lodgers, and is so good a hand at this business that he contrives to change 
) them every week ; such houses as these are nearly all alike. I never enter one 
| without feeling cold ; there is not a single thing in the place that you can call 
your own 
j another takes possession the day after you are gone, and neither the landlord 
| nor landlady cares who or what they were, so long as they are paid. All the 
| chimney pieces seem to me to be alike: they are ornamented with a number of 
| little white dogs, birds, baskets, and shells, all looking like lumps of ice, and 
} these the poor little dirty half-fed servant girl has to dust every morning. If 
you chance to getup a little earlier than usual you have to sit down and look 
on while she duststhem. I always feel a great inclination to throw such use- 
less trampery out of the window. And the fire-irons look so cold and bright 
they make you feel as if you were freezing. They always stand in the sane 
position ; it pains you to see them so long in the same place, and were you to 
| remove them only an inch, when you came back you would find them standing 
} in the selfsame spot as they did before. As for the fire, you could carry it all 
away in your hat. without burning yourself. Then there is sure to be a mirror 
over the mantel piece, the frame covered with gauze. You would fee! much 
more comfortable if the mirror was but cracked; you might then think that 
somebody or another had been merry in that cheerless room; bat there are no 
| signs of any one having played and romped there ;—no marks of restless child- 
j} ren’s hands to tell that they have used things as if they were their own, for 
| they rarely let apartments to those who have children; the moody, the thought- 
| ful, and the silent are theirfavorites. Even the table cover is free from grease ; 
there is no drop of ink upon it, although it is nearly threadbare. As for the 
chairs and carpets, you feel half afraid either to sit down on the ove, or tread 
upon the other. Then your breakfast, they bring it upon a half worn tray,— 
bread, butter, tea half cold, and a rasher of bacon that looks as if it had been 
laid in the sun to warm. It comes and goes, and what is left diminishes some- 
how in the dark kitchen below, for what could the poor hungry servant do, 
were it not for the lodgers. If a friend comes in on an evening to take a glass 
of grog with you, you mng the bell, and after a long interval the servant ay- 
pears—ten to one if you want hot water the fire is out. I always prefer cold 
grog when I visit any of my friends in these trim abodes of misery ; as for a 
cigar, where could you shake off the ashes! Not on the cold bright fire irons. 


| 
| A LONDON LODGING HOUSE. 
| 
| 
| 


ot on that clean threedbare carpet ; no, there is no home feeling abou' su 
places Phen your bill at the end of the week—you know to a minute whe 
will be brought in. It is sure to be served up with the cold tea and the s 
warmed bacon at breakfast, and Heaven he p the lodger who cannot pay it 
Phey waich you as if you were a thief. You no sooner go out than they 

p in your rooms to see whether you have taken any thing y or not Lhey« 

ve white d wes, and t . and the little baskets, 'o see that vou ave 
arried any off in your pockets. To be friends with any one under their rox 
$ against their principles ; for, once familiar, they would begin to sus t that 
you wanted to run into debt Then with what face could they bully vou for 
the money, if you did not pay to the day! They like your quiet, sulle Cy 
yoking lodger the best e who, when he goes out, slams the door in their 
faces, as vy, ‘D— i—I pay 








‘They were used by another the day before you came, and probably | 


OWHYHEE. 
A letter in the Hampshire Telegraph ewe a brief account of a late visit 
t 


to this island, by H.M. fngate Curacoa. was here that Captain Cook lost 
his life, “ and the only monument which marks the spot on which he fell, is the 
stump of an old cocoa-nut tree, with a sheet of copper nailed on it some years 
ago by H.M.S. Imogene. An old gray-headed native, who lived in a hut close 
to the spot, intimated to some of the officers that he was present at the tragical 
event, and actually went through a kind of pantomimic representation of the 
whole scene—the first attack with stones—the retreat of Cook to the boats— 
his death—the fear of the natives when the ship fired upon them, which he ex- 
emplified by falling down and creeping upon his belly behind the nearest bush, 
and then the roasting and eating of the body on a hill out of the reach of the 
shot. The representation was too perfect to admit of a doubt as to his having 
been an eye-witness, if not an actor in the business. A large party of the offi- 
cers visited the famous volcano of Kiranea, situate about twenty miles from the 
anchorage, and deemed the largest and in the most active state of any in the 
world—the circumference of the crater being about thirteen or fourteen miles ; 
and its depth a thousand feet below the level of the surrounding plain, from 
which it appears to have at once sunk perpendicularly down. They descend- 
ed, with a guide, into the great crater, and after walking over some miles of its 
uneven surface, arrived at a lake of red hot burning lava, of at least three 
miles in circomference ; they returned on the seventh day to the ship, highly 
gratified with the excursion, and deeming themselves amply repaid for all the 
inconveniences and severe toil they had encountered on their journey. 


ee 
POWER OF THE VOICE OVER CHILDREN. 

Tt is usual to attempt the management of children either by corporeal pun- 
ishment, or by rewards addressed to the senses, or by words alone. There is 
one other means of government, the power and importance of which are sel- 
dom regarded. I refer to the human voice. A bluw may be inflicted on a 
child accompanied by words so uttered, as to counteract entirely its intended 
effect. Or the parent may use language in the correction of the child, not 
objectional in itself, yet spoken in a tone which more than defeats its influence. 
Let any one endeavor to recall the image of a fond mother long since in hea- 
ven. Her sweet smile and ever clear countenance are brought vividly to recol- 
lection. So also is hervoice ; and blessed is that parent who is endowed with 
a pleasing utterance. What is it which lulls the infant to repose ; itis no erray 
of mere words There is no charm to the untaught one in letters, syllaties, and 
sentences. It is the sound which strikes its little ear, that soothes and com- 
poses itto sleep. A few notes, however unskilfully arranged, if uttered in a 
soft tone, are found to possess a magic influence. Think we that this influence 
is confined to the cradle? No, it is diffused over every age, and ceases not 
while the child remains under the parental roof. Is the boy growing rude in 
mauner, and boisterous inspeech! I know of no instrament so sure to control 
these tendencies as the gentle tones of a mother. She who speaks to her son 
harshly, does not give to his conduct the sanction of her own example. She 
pours oil on the already raging flame. In the pressure of duty, we are liable 
to utter ourselves hastily to our children. Perhaps a threat is expressed in a 
loud and irritating tone. Instead of allaying the passions of the child, it serves 
directly to increase them. Every fretful expression awakens in him the same 
spirit which produced it. So does a pleasant voice call up agreeable feelings. 
Whatever disposition, therefore, we would encourage in a child, the same we 
should manifest in the tone with which we address them.—Christian Register. 

_@p——— 

Pickled Eggs.—An industrious farmer's wife, residing at Shipton, near An- 
dover, among a variety of other pickles which she annually introduces into her 
store-room, preserves pickled eggs. ‘The process she uses in curing them is 
very simple. When she has a large stock of eggs on hand, she boils some six 
or seven dozen till they become hard. She then divests them of the shell, 
and puts them into large jars, pouring upon them scalding vinegar, saturated 
with ginger, garlic, whole pepper, and allspice. This pickle is an admirable 
aid to cold meat, and is in winter months regarded as a perfect farm-house 
luxury. 

Compression of Wood.—A few years ago, a mechanical puzzle, made of ma- 
hogany rods passing through a hole in a piece of box-wood, was solved by 
pressing one of the projections in a vice till it was reduced to half its former 
thickness; the resumption of its original size being afterwards effected by 
steeping the wood in warm water. It was at that time pointed out how this 
principle of compression might be practically applied with advantage. Ham- 
mers, choppers, and numerous other tools, may have their wooden handles 
thus immovably fixed, by making the hole or mortice in the iron of a tapering 
form, compressing the end of the handle so as to cause it to pass through the 
smal! entrance, and then soaking the wood in water to re-expand it. The bars 
for chairs, aud planks for flooring boards, might be united ina firm manner by 
similar means. It is probably on this principle that we most explain a method 
sometimes adopted of splitting large masses of stone. For constructing mill- 
stones, a mass of stone is cut into the form of acylinder, several feet in height. 
Cireular and horizontal indentations are then cut in the surface, entirely around 
it, and at distances proper to produce the proper thickness for mill-stones. 
Wedges of willow, dried in an oven, are then driven into the indentations by 
means of a mallet; and when they have been forced to a proper depth, they 
are moistened or exposed to the humidity of the night air. On the following 
morning, the pieces of stone are found to be severed one from another ; or 
rather the solid block is rent into parallel circular pieces. Now in this case it 
seems probable that the forcible driving of the willow wedges compresses the 
wood of which they are formed; while the subsequent wetting restores them 
to their former thickness, and, in so doing, rends the stone.— Saturday Ma- 
gazine. 

The Blarney Stone.—Blarney village lies within five miles of Cork: the 
principal object of curiosity that it boasts is its old castle, which stands on a 
precipitous lime-stone rock, at whose base flows the Awmarteen, a small river 
| of considerable beauty. Sir Walter Scott, when he visited Blarney in 1808, 
| was present at the ceremonial of kissing the ** Blarney-stone.” To this stone 

the castle owes more ofits celebrity than to its historic recollections. A curi- 
| ous tradition attributes to it the power of endowing whoever kisses it with the 
sweet persuasive, wheedling eloquence, so perceptible in the language of the 
| Cork people, and which is generally termed * Biarney.”’ ‘This is the true 
meaning of the word, and not, as some writers have s :pposed, a faculty of de- 
| 
! 





viating from veracity, with an unblushing countenance, whenever it may be 
convenient: Milliken, the Blarney laureate, thus describes its virtues— 
* There isa stone there—wheoever kisses, 
Oh! he never mi-ses to grow eloquent : 
*Tis he may clamber to a lady’s chamber, 
Or become a member of the parliament.” 
Scenery of Ireland 


Commercial Struggle.—'n truth, i: is wonderful to behold—and not the less 
| wonderful because little known, and therefore a thing litle esteemed—how 
fiercely and successfully men of high commercial fame battle with difficulties 
las they beset them. The politician, the soldier, the sailor, each has his loud 
acclaim for coolness and freeness of de:neanour in time of danger; but few re- 
mark, and nobody condescends to tell, how the mind of a tradesman battles 
with and subdues mere fleshly fears when that which he holds dearest on earth, 
his credit and his name, are in jeopardy, and the terrors of “* stoppage” compass 
him abut. In truth, that is no mean intellect which. on a crowded exchange, 
in the face of rivals, of those great ones whom he has met as equals, and to those 
men to whom a glance of recognitiow has been an acceptable favour, can cover 
with a face of cheerfulness a bosom of sorrows, and carry the high head when 
the las: planks of the ship are about to part. 
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Quiddities —Why is the Welch language | ke the Maelstrom '—Because it ie 
not easily sounded. “I'm arising young man, and a capital prospect before 
me”—as Sinbad the sailor said when he was lifted intothe air by the eagle. 
“I blush for you,” as the rouge-pot said to the old dowager. ‘I shall never 
be able to make this passage out,”’ as Sir John Ross said when he couldn’t find 
his wav to the North Pole, ‘* Messages carefully delivered,” as the ear-trum- 
pet said tothe old maid. “ Please to remember the Name and Address.”-— 
A disappointed play-wright has had the malice to write over the door of the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society—*“* Jc: on parle Francais.” “ With all thy faults I 
love thee still,”’ as the alderman said tothe decayed Chester. “ Your good- 
ness overpowers me,” as the gentleman murmured to the champagne, when he 
couldn't rise fom his chair.—Punch. 





BOAT CLUB BALL. 
IVHE Public are respectfully info.med that the First Annual Ball of the ALEgt Boat 








Cus will take piace at the Apollo Saloon, 410 Broadway, on Tuesday, February 
14th, 1843 : 

Members of other Clubs attending, are requested to appear in the dress of their re 
spective Club. 

w *. celebrated Band has been engaged for the occasion . 

Tk admitting a gentleman and ladies to be had at the following places ~~ 
Apollo Saloon, 410 Broadway | 14h Ward House, cor. E jzabeth & Grand 
American Hotel, Broadway and Barclay-st | &. Story’s, cor. Bowery and Grand-street 
rammany He : j Rader’s Sevar-store, 46 Cn tham-street 
Pine’s Coffee House. ¢ Piwe and Nassau ; N. Lotnian’s, cor. Waiker and Centre-sis. 
Military Hall, 193 Bowery Norri«’s Segar-store, 62 1 isi st. 
Matheus & Jones, W Bowery | T. Blakeley, The Fountain, Walker-street 

Jan 2!-4 








AMISS WALLS’ BOARDING HOUSE ON GOVERNMENT HILI § situate a 
Vi the airiest spot. unrivalled for salubrity, of the gayest little Town in the Brit 


West Indies. A limited number of guests only is received in this Establishmeat, in 





orde a eir health and comfort may be the better attended to : 
A Variety of SHELL WORK. and of imitations, true to nature, of the Tropica 
Fruits, m wax, is always on hand. for Sale. 
Nassau, New Providence, Oct. § Nev. 12-sm 
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THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

The position of the Church of Scotland at this moment is more remarkable 
than that of any national institution whose history is recorded in the tumultuary 
annals of modern Europe. Those establishments, whether ecclesiastical or 
political, which have disappeared, or been largely modified, during the currency 
ef the last three hundred years, have yielded to some external pressure which 
they could not resist ; but the Kirk presents the singular spectacle of a fabric 
which was erected with infinite difficulty being about to fall to pieces from the 
uncoherency of its elements, after having constituted an unchallenged portion 
of the social economy of Great Britain for a century and a-half—a fact which 
might suggest strange enough reflexions on the fundamental principles of the 
Genevan system were that our object, but it is not. . : 

How lay patronage arose has been the subject of considerable dispute, not so 
the truth that it has prevailed for an almost indefinite period of time in the 
western churches, and that at the reformation in both England and Scetland it 
was untouched, and has descended to our day asa part, and by no means an 
unessential one, of the constitution of the northern and southern establish- 
ments. Early in the seventeenth, or more properly towards the close of the 
sixteenth, century, when Scotland was torn to pieces by factions in whose ob- 
jects the clergy took a deep interest, the wisdom of this immemorial usage was 
called in question ; and for reasons which a critical student of history has no 
difficulty m perceiving were purely secular, the right of lay patrons to present 
to benefices was contested, but unsuccessfully. In 1649 i was abolished with 
the monarchy —in 1660 it was restored with the King and Episcopacy—in 1690 
it was partially abrogated on political grounds by a statute of William and 
Mary—and in 1712 it was reimposed by the government of Anne, and has re- 
mained the law of the church as well as of the state ever since; and so mat- 
ters stood till 1834, when the conflicting opinions of two eminent Whig func- 
tionaries opened up the subject anew, and jaid the foundations of what it is 
customary to call the church dispute. *Lord (then Mr ) Jefirey, in the full 
flush of the reform mania, is said to have desired the absolute suppression of 

tronage and the substitution of popular election, and no doubt he could have 
carried such a measure through the House of Commons at that time; but he 
was opposed by Lord Moncrieff who was tied up to opposite views by his testi- 
mony before a parliamentary committee in 1832—and the result was that un- 
happy and most mischievous compromise termed the Veto Act. I 

Why do we refer to these well known and elementary facts! for this reason, 
that unless we bear them steadily in mind al! reasoning on the proceedings of 
the late Convocation will be unintelligible. That body, consisting of between 
three and four hundred clergymen, of whom about two hundred and thirty 
would seem to have been ministers of parishes, has issued a series of resolu- 
tions in which two things are propounded—tirst, that from the principle of the 
veto they will not depart—and, second, that if the constitution of tae Church 
be not altered to suit their views, they, must, as conscientious men, retire from 
the establishment. ‘his is the position in which they have placed themselves 
and the Church, and we beg attention toit. Conscience is a serious matter to 
trifle with ; but the man who pleads it in defence of any particular line of con- 
duct should be quite sure that it is the only influence under which he acts, and 
he does not mistake the whispers of human passion for the warnings of a high- 
er and more unerring monitor. Take the case before us as an illustration. The 

veto was recommended by Lord Moncrieff, who assured Dr. Chalmers that it 
was competent to the General Assembly to give effect to that measur, though 
in direct opposition to a statute of the realm ; it is obvious, therefore, that up 
to that time those consciences which are now so inflexible were not, and could 
not be, in the slightest degree affected by that act ; and that it was rot tll af- 
ter the majority in the Assembly had made it their own, aud staked their exis- 
tence as a party on it, that it could have assumed the importance which is now 
attached to it, or that it could have been looked upon in any other light than as 
an expedient which might, or might not, be adopted as circumstances should 
direct. Suppose that the original suggestion had come from Dr. Chalmers, 
and that Lord Moncrieff had decided against it, what would then have hap- 
penedt Why, this, that we should never have heard of the veto, nor of any- 
thing analogous to it ; but if this be so, what comes of conscience! We know 
sboobitaly that, but for the “‘blunder" of that year, and the pertinacity with 
which it has been adhered to, the calamities which have overtaken the Church 
might have been adverted ; which would be impossible were conscience the 
ruling motive, because conscience is not a fluctuating law that can oe accom- 
modated to human conveniency, but an imperial! principle to the sovereigntv of 
which we are compelled to bow. Hence it follows, as an iaevitible conse- 
quence that a provisional arrangement of the General Assembly, which the 
Veto Act was, could not be considered in the light of a binding obligation from 
which there was no escaping ; and that the attempt now made by the Non- 
intrusion clergy to injure a valuable national institution under the plea of an 
everwhelming necessity, is an offence for which men, however ptrsonally re- 
spectable, can offer no justification at the bar of public opinion, »eyond what 
mere passion, inflamed by disappointment, may supply. ‘They hive mistaken 
their own principlés of action-—by no means an uncommon occurraee ina con- 
troversy ; and the result of a long-continued struggle rashly entered upon, and 
supported by forced arguments, has been, what it always is when unsuccess- 
ful, an exaggerated idea of the importance of the thing contended br, and the 
institution of defences which are satisfactory to none but those wio set them 
: @ 


PShould it be said that it was the principle, not the particular fom in which 
shat principle was embodied, that they struggled for, our reply is—he acts of 
injustice are indefensible, be the impelling motive what it may ; an| that the 
guardians of important public interests are, above all men, bggmd'o see that 
their proceedings are distinguished by regularity, humanity amd decorum : 
but of the said principle, commonly called non-intrusion, whatever that may 
mean, for the phrase seems to be utterly undefinable, the world \Inows no 
more, and has been permitted to know no more, than the Veto Ac revealed, 
namely, a sullen resistance to law, the fierce denunciation of all in anthority 
who presumed to oppose it, an active and demoralising agitation that'mared not 
the most sacred relationships of life, ferocious speeches, and wholeule pro- 
scriptions. Whether, therefore, it might have taken any other shape,we have 
no means of judging : ail that is patent to us being the simple fact the offen- 
sive enactment of the General Assembly let loose upon us the watert of ec- 
clesiastical confusion, and subjected a previously peaceful communi: to all 
the horrors of theological warfare. That is what we gave got by the aloption 
of Lord Moncriefi’s measure, a measure, we beg to repeat, which the clergy 
needed not to have made their own unless they plessed ; and in the attenpt to 
carry out which they have been guilty of acts of tyranny as galling a4 were 
ever perpetrated by one order of men upon another. 

Now, we do say, that to turnround upon society as the members ¢ this 
Convocation do, and to roll over on it the responsibility of the schism which 
they contemplate, is to add present injury to past injustice, inasmuch as imusi 
be clear to all men that the consequences which have flowed from theVeto 
Act are attributable to them, and to them alone. Again and again wen they 
assured that to persevere in upholding it on the mere strength of a majcity of 
the office-bearers of the Church, and in opposition to the gencral wishespf the 
community, was only to aggravate the difficulties of the establishm:nt and 
perhaps to undermine its foundation. Again acd again were they ‘of that 
the principle involved in it was hateful to the age, and could not be borie—and 
again and again were they reminded that the means taken to force itm the 
world were rapidly destroying the respect entertained for their own ordu, and 
depreciating the value of religion itself; but, in spite of all this, on wat the 
majority, fighting at every step with the energy of despair, and threatenng, in 
the madness of their excitement, to bury principalities and powers amid the 
ruins of their favourite tenet—and yet, when the hour of defeat comes,when 
their strength is exhausted, and they find themselves, after all their apny 4 
minority in the Church and in the nation, do they coolly charge it upn the 
State, that the act of separation, if separation there shall be. belongs to t, not 
tothem. Under any other circumstances we should have called this audaity ; 
as things stand at present, we shall only say of it, that it is extraordinary 

Having disposed of these matters, which really constitute the gist of tls ar- 

ument, we may add a word or two on the moral effects of the Convoction 

These have been less striking than might have been anticipated, and the rea- 
son simply is that the question has become a merely clerical one, and tha so- 
ciety is sick to death of the whole thing. The time was when such a meting 
would have attracted universal attention, but that time is passed ; and vhat 
the non-imtrusion clergy may do with themselves has ceased to be a mattr in 
which any man, woman, or child, takes the slightes: interest. The gam of 
terror has been played out to its iast stroke—with energy, we admit, buion 
successfully. ‘This is not an age for theological tumults ; and those whojike 
ourselves, would cheerfully lend their aid to support the rightful authorit of 
the religious instructors of the nation, have been compelled by their violece, 
and their contempt of constitutional authority, to resist their usurpation: to 
the uttermost. Hence the indifference which has been manifested towrds 
this secret and strictly party Conference ; and the perfect calmness with wich 
their resolution es to dissent has been received. For the last three years tey 
have kept Scotland in a state of violent commotion—the flame lit up by thm 
has now burnt itself out—and their astonished countrymen have been redued 
to one of two alternatives, the contemplation of the downfall of an instituton 
which was performing none of the functions for which it was erected, or o- 
qualSed submission to those who were pleased to consider themselves thir 
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ecclesiastical superiors. Which of these alvernatives they have adopted it is 
not difficult to discover, but they still hold by the belief that the Kirk is in less 
| danger than interested parties would represent, and that when the necessary 
| deductions are made for sectional complacency, her case is not quite so despe- 
rate as some would fancy. The Convocation has been, in our judgment, a 
failure—it could not be otherwise ; but it may be as well to intimate to those 
who have been induced to take a part in its deliberations, that no government 
ean, or will, ratify its conclusions, and that in the face of such dec tons as 
Dr. Candlish’s it is difficult to understand how it can deal with the question at 
all. They had better, therefore, bethiok themselves in time of the conse- 
quences of the step they have taken; for they may rest assured that what the 
hon-intrusion leaders say they want, the non-intrusion leaders will not get.— 
Glasgow Courier. 





BRITISH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR EMIGRA- 
TION AND COLONIZATION. 

Yesterday afternoon (Dec. 23) a meeting of the ‘ Consulting Council " of 
this society was held atthe City of London Tavern, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the report of the Committee of Inquiry, appointed on the 7th inst., to in- 
quire into the charges preferred agaiust the association, its present position, 
and futare means. Among the company present were Sir W. Ogilvie. Sir R. 
Broun, Sir T. Hayes, Sir J. Hay, Bart. ; Mir F. Wilson, Dr. Rolph, &e. 

Sur W. Ocitvix having been called to the chair, the following report from the 
Committee of Inquiry, appointed on the 7th inst., with power to add to their 
number from persons unconnected with the association, was read :— 

* Your committee assembled for the purpose of proceeding with the investi- 
gation confided to their charge by the last meeting of the consulting council, 
on the 9th inst., at the house of the association, when, upon the suggestion of 
the commissioners, a resolution was adopted, inviting Sir John Pirie, Bart., John 
Walter, Esq., M.P., and several other gentlemen to join the committee of in- 
quiry. Since that period, the committee have met trom day to day, and have 
had before them the whole of the books, documents, papers, and accounts con- 
nected with the formation and objects of the association ; and your committee 
have submitted the whole of the executive officers of the establishment to a 
strict pird voce examination ; and, from a full revision of the whole facts and 
circumstances brought out in evidence upon such examination, they have ar- 
rived at the following conclusions, which they have more amply set forth in a 
detailed report, which will shortly be laid, with the minutes of evidence and 
sundry resolutions, upon your table :— 

‘1. That the most satisfactory proof has been adduced to show that the 
names of no parties have been placed upon the printed prospectus of the asso- 
ciation without their due authority for that proceeding ; and that the objects of 
the association, as set forth m the various documents issued by the commission- 
ers, are such as justly entitle it to the hearty support and full confidence of the 
British peblic. 

“2. ‘That the rules and regulations forming the constitution of the associa- 
tion have been matured with great judgment; and, with some modifications 
and additions, will comprise the most complete and efficient provisions for guid- 
ing the practical working of a great establishment. 

“3. That the whole of the charges which have been brought against the as- 
sociation, founded on some recent proceedings at the Mansion-house, were un- 
founded in truth, and wholly unsustained by evidence ; and that the conduct of 
the alderman, then the chief magistrate of the city of London, in writing the 
letter to the Duke of Argyll, which has led to the withdrawal of his Grace 
and other influential noblemen, for the present, from the list of the friends 
and supporters of the association, was entirely premature, unauthorized, and 
unjustifiable. 

“4. That your committee, having instituted the most searching inquiry into 
every circumstance and matter connected with the deportation of the emigrants 
inthe brig Barbadoes to Prince Edward's Island ; and whilst they fully and en- 
tirely exonerate the association from every charge preferred against it in con- 
nexion with that vessel at the Mansion-house, and more particularly by the 
press; whilst they note the strong testimony before them of the Government 
agent on emigration, and others, to the thorough state of repair and sea-worthi- 
ness of the ship, the completeness of its equipment, the superior quality of its 
stores, &c., and the fact that the single emigrant family who went out as pas- 
sengers, shipped by the association itself, voluutarily preferred to sail by the 
Barbadoes, when apprised of the delay to which thyy must he thereby subject- 
ed, to proceeding in the Lady Wood, which was despatched some weeks be- 
fore ; nevertheless your committee, at the same time, are decidedly of opinion 
that the lateness of the departure of the Barbadoes is not only to be regretted, 
but, as a precedent, condemned. 

“5. That it is, however, the gratifying duty of the committee to state that 
the Barbadoes finally sailed under the command of @ most able and experienced 
master (Capt. Edward Fretwell), who had already made nine voyages to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and who expressed the utmost confidence of safely ac- 
complishing his destination on this occasion, remarking that he had seen the 
waters open and free from ice so late as New-year’s day ; that they have before 
them the most conclusive evidence, in the certificate of the Government agent, 
Lieut. Lean, of the interior equipment and stures of the Barbadves on this 
voyage, and a letter from Capt. Fretwell, dated at a distance of 700 miles on 
his voyage, in which he states that, out of his stores, he had been able to sup- 
ply the wan.s of the ship Caroline, bound to Liverpool, and that ail the em- 


grants under his care were weil and happy, and progressing safely and rapidly | 


vo their place of destination. 
‘*6. That the various properties which have been acquired for the association, 


been selected with the most judicious care, and are unquestionably such as to 
afford every possible prospect of certain and abundant annual returns upon the 
capital to be invested. 

“7. That, having fully investigated the accounts of the association, it ap- 
pears to your committee that its affairs have been administered with economy, 
and that none of the principal officers of the association have received, hither- 
tb, any remuneration for their vajuable services. 

“8. That the financial plan to complete the various purchases already alluded 
to, and for carrying out the general operations of the association, has been ju- 
diciously matured, and merits the careful attention of parties seeking eligible 
channels for the investment of surplus capital; the prospects of the associa- 
tion, derived from the productive character and position of their lands, the 
highly advantageous terms on which they have been procured, and the 
sound and enlightened principles which govern the whole system of its ope- 
rations, offering the very strongest assurances of highly remumerative returne. 

9. That the association not hitherto having claimed any money from the 
public on its subscribed shares, the executive commissioners appear to your 
committee to be entitled to the best thanks of the asseciation and the unlimited 
confidence of the public, the arrangements made by them in their official capa- 
city having been in every respect influenced by aepirit of the pures’ disinterest- 
edness and feelings of strict integrity, probity and honour, although circum- 
stances of an injurious character, and wholly beyond their control, such as have 
caused this inquiry, have unfortunately arisen to unpede, unexpectedly and mis- 
chievously, the prosperous action of the association. 

10. Your committee having inquired into all the main objects compre- 
hended within the scope of their investigation, conclude, on a review of the 
whole matter confided to their investigation, with the following recommenda- 
tions :-— 

“ That the steps adopted towards procuring a charter be persevered in, and 
immediately advanced to completion ; that the full number of commissioners 
provided by the constitution be unmediately made up and established in office ; 
that an enlarged prospectus be issued, detailing the properties acquired, and 
setting forth more fully the sums required to be unmediately involved, with es- 
timates of the probable returns on the capital invested , that a subscription for 
shares on the terms of a remodelled prospectus be immediately opened. 


“ Cusrces Sucre, Chairman. “A. Lesure. 
“J W.H. Bareow. “Taos. Roven. “J. Waery Sairn.” 

The report being, on the motion of Mr. A. Leslie, laid on the table, to- 
gether with the minutes of evidence and the documents therein referred to, 

Sir R. Brown rose and spoke to the following effect :— When at the last 
meeting of council I had the honour to move for the @ppointment of a commt- 
tee, whose report has just been read, I stated, that until the charges raised 
against this association had been investigated, I should reserve such explana 
tions as a sense of duty to mv colleagues and myself might require me to offer 
I rejoice that the hour has at length arrived, when on their part and my own J 
can stand erect in the face of the public of this great nation, and propose, with 
satisfaction to my own feelings and to theirs, that the finding of the committee 
shall be recorded in the jouroa!s of this association, 48 & witness to the present 
and future times, that our conduct has been ciear and without reproach in all 4 
that has been alleged to our discredit. With reference to the report made by 
the committee of inquiry, I do not mean to offer a single observation upon it. 
't would be unbecoming if I did; it is the result of a calm, a full, and an im- 
partial inquiry, made by a body of honourable and unprejudiced mea, and as 
such | leave it to the public, in entire confidence that it will satisfy all whose 
good opinion we need in any way be solicitous to obtam. Neither is it my in- 





considered in reference to its joint objects of emigration and colonization, have | 
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against this association. ‘ith tal reference reports, news 
paper articles, published letters, and Paragraphs that pond pom n inveighing 
agarnet this association and managing ofticets, | declare them to be of as un- 
just a character as ever degraded the pablic press of this realm. This T say 
Sir, without meaning to g ve offence to any one of the talented gentlemen who 
conduct the leading journals of the day—believing that they were led to do 
that which they considered justifiable from what occurred at the Mansion-house 
of London. Su, that this association has sustained in public estimation a great 
blow and heavy discouragement is alone to be attribated to the uneuthorized 
conduct of the late chief magistrate of this city; and could | for a moment al- 
low that Sir John Pine was actuated by any feeling in reference to this assoe} 
ation except what he mistakiogly considered to fall within the scope of hie off 
cial duty, there is no language which I could use that could sufficiently charac- 
terise the culpability of his conduct. But being morally satisfied that the decla- 
ration made by Sir Jobn Pirie from the bench, upon the oceasion when he laid 
before the public hig letter to the Duke of Argyll, and ins Grace's answer, viz. 
that “he should very deeply regret if anything be bad uttered bad done inyury 
to any well-intentioned persons, or was calculated to misrepresent their 
and motives,” was indeed the genuine language of bis heart, I desire to aequit 
Sir John Pine of all sinister motives in this affair, and, on the of the 
report now before me, I call upon him to come forward and to make that public 
reparation jor the wrong unintentionally done us, which, as a mun of eandour, 
honour and probity, be cannot shrink from. And what, Sir, is the re on 
that would be satisfactory to us to receive, and creditable to Sir John Pirie to 
give’ Itis this,—that having written that incautious letter to the Duke of 
Argyll, which shook his Grace's contidence in the managing officers of this as- 
sociation, and has led him to retire for the present from the office of president, 
Sir John Pirie shali now address another letter to the Duke, to acquaint his 
Grace, in reference to the statements meade in his former epistie, that the com- 
plaint preferred before bim as chief magistrate by * several emigrants about to 
proceed to Prince Edward's Island for this association,” was a complete error, 
nocomplaint ever haviog been urged before the Lord Mayor of any such de. 
scription. Next, that the circumstances connected with the agreement of the 
complaining parties, which appeared to Sir John Pirie “ to look very suspici- 
ous,’ were circuinstances, whatever complexion they might assume, to which 
the term “ suspicious" was not applicable as regards Mr. Haldon ; seeing that 
the agreement itself is as clear, fair, honest, cjrcumstantial, and correct a - 
ment as ever was signed by contracting panies. And, lastly, [ want Sir John 
Pine to confess, that by taking the hberty to inquire whether the Duke of 
Argyll considered himself liable for the pecuniary transactions of this asso- 
ciation, he greatly overstepped the limits of bis isterial functions ; 
seeing that no charge was ever brought before bien Woes which he was 
entitled to presume that the financial resources of the association are not suf- 
ficient to sustain its operations. I know that Sir John Pine may have great 
reluctance to do that which he may fancy will impugn his magisterial sagacity, 
and will afford some scope for thinking that he has been made the dupe of « 
vile conspiracy, even under the roof of the Mansion-hoase itself. But, Sir, I 
demand of Sir. John Pine this act of retributive justice, and | demand it wo 
upon public grounds. If Sir John Pirie either re‘uses or hesitates so to do, I 
shall consider his expressions of deep regret, already quoted, as approaching 
to rey: like mere pretence, aud that be is a man more ready to lend him- 
self to the designs of a party of knaves, who merited at the hands of justice 
that sort of sympathy which ends in the treadmill, than he ws to forward the 
aims of a noble institution, created to effect as beneficent purposes as ever en- 
gaged the attention of mankind. The next subject to which I have to advert 
is one that I approach with pain and mortification, It is to the countenance 
given to the calumnies which have been heaped upon us by the retirement from 
office of the Duke of Argyll. 1 did, Sir, venture to hope that his Grace would 
not have been surprised into a step of this kind upon the bare receipt of a let- 
ter which ought never to have been addressed to him, and which deserved no 
reply. For myself and my colleagues, | can justly say, that we never invited 
the noble Duke to place himself at the head of our body from any wish or in- 
tention to clothe bim with liabilities; nor can I for a moment suppose that an 
association called into existence at an hour of national need, to combine the 
highest objects of commerce and of patriotism, can fail to obtain that support 
from the monied public of the united kingdom which will carry into effect all 
its operations. Sir, this is not a question alone of pounds, shillings, and pence ; 
hut also of humanity, philanthrophy, and social duty. Among the various 
inducing reasons why the Duke of Argyll was asked to place himself at the 
head of this institution were these—that the excess of population which existe 
beyond that for which the country can afford the means of subsistence, or fur- 
nish adequate employment in the islands and western coast of the counties of 
Argyle, Inverness, and Ross, is estimated at from 60,000 to 80,000 souls ; 
that, in 1836 and 1837, the famine and destitution in these districts were so 
extensive that many thousands would have died of starvation but forthe as- 
sistance, amounting to upwards of 100,000/., which they received from the 
Government and the public, and that * the concurrent testimony of all the wit- 
nesses examined by the Emigration Committee of last year led to the belief 
that the recurrence of similar distress is not merely probable, but, from the 
nature of things, absolutely certain, because the population is rapidly increas- 
ing, without any corresponding increase in the natural productiveness and re- 
sources of the country.’ Nor, sir, were these reasons all, though they are all 
conclusive. These apply but tothe Duke of Argy!!'s own distnet of the king 
dom ; bot Scotland labours, throughout all her bounds, under misery and dis- 
tress. ‘These appalling facts were reiterated at those influential ineetings held 
| in Edinburgh and Glasgow in May last, when the objects and formation of this 
association were approved of by many of the best and wisest men in Scotland, 
and were hailed with satisfaction by the entire community. Isit then, sir, 
from the president's chair of such an association, one supported by an _— 
of influence, talent, and moral worth such as vever before united to ome 
4 great national purpose, that the Duke of Argy!! can retire, because we 
been dragged wnworthily before the public in consequence of a police squabble, 
originating in a magisterial mistake and determinating in the plunder of the 
party unjustly compained against! Itis, Sir, impossible to conceive that his 
Grace can adopt such a line of conduct. Armonget the papers now before you 
is the printed report of a meeting, held on the 2d of February, pies over 
by the noble baronet who represents the house of Hamilton in Scotland, and 
the published copy of a letter addressed by Lord Elibank to Sir J. Pirie, Upon 
these documents | must make some observations ‘The first, Sir, contains aw 
account of the organization of this association, the peculiar features it com 
| bines, and the provisions made for its effective administration; it also contains 
ja series of resolutions, expressive of the opinion of the meeting that the as- 
jecatenen was well adapted to relieve Scotland of her surplus population, te 
strengthen British interests in North America, and to effect the combined ob- 
| jects of establishing the rights, and making available the properties, io British 
| America, of such baronets as shall join it. The same meeting resolved that 
the names of such baronets of Scotland being peers as had concurred in the 
| cscpe previously taken should be added to the list of vice-presidents. Now, 
| sir, in terms of the resolutions then passed, Lord Elibank had a copy of 
| proceedings of that meeting, with a letter acquainting him that his name ssoue 
| of the concurring baronets had been placed on the list of vice presidente oe 
y+t his Lordship has the effrontery to come forward aud address @ public letter 
tw the Lord Mayor, stating that he was at a lows to understand bow the object 
| f recovering lands said to belong to the baronets of Scotland had been made 
to slide into the association, and that he had been applied to to become & vice- 
president, but had never replied. I here deny that Lord Elibank ever was 
written to to ask bis permission to add his name to the Vice - He 
had the fact communicated to him that his name was added to the list, and un 
der the peculiar circumstances of the case, I consider * wae his Lordship's du- 
ty to himself asa man of honour, and to his brother baronets, to have written 
in reply, if hedid not intend that his silence should be taken for assent, Siz, I 
wish to impute no mean motives to any man connected with ? baron- 
etage of Scotland; but I cannot help thinking that if, imetead of the calam- 
nies issued from the Mansion-house, it had been proclaimed that we had opened 
a demi-official correspondence with the autborities in New Brunswick, that the 
claims of the baronets have been discussed in the Legislative Council there, 
and that they are favourably inclined, #¢ suould bave Lad no letter disclaiming 
his connexion. But, sir, it is a proud boast under the aspersions that pave bees 
cast upon us, that Lord Elibank alose, of all the noble and generous support- 
ers of this cause, has mixed himself ap with these Mansion house domgs. Sir, 
I find m his Lordship's letters, ths! he has bad the hardihood to say of this as- 
sociation, which several influential meetings in Scotland (presided over by the 
highest civic dignitaries of tbat realm, and concurred in by men whose charac- 
ter, whose capacity, whose moral grandeur, adorn the age in which they live,) 
have found and declared to be “ entitled to public conudence and sapport, ae 
an institation calculated materially to advance the opulence, prosperity, 
peace of the mother country and the colony,” that had its object poser poe 
and intelligible, and likely to be of any advantage to the public, he would pot 
have cons dered it necessary to object to his name being veed Bat why 
dwell longer on this paltry topic 1 I regret, sir, that a man should be found m 
my native land, wearing the riband and the jewe! of Nova Scotia, who _ 
to have no due perception of the ends for which his iamuy hosoure were he 
stowed, or any persqnal desire in his own day and generation to advance 

















tention te notice all, or even many, of the charges which have been raised 


royal and majestic work for which bis order was created. Sir R. Broun pro- 
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ceeded to obser been charged with labouring for a long tume to 
revive Pedweeeiiry moh vy a we deems 5 Nova Scotia. He admitted that 
he had endeavoured to revive the decayed spirit of that order, but he repudia- 
the reproaches that the exclusive aggrandizement of the families comprised 
within ite ranks had ever occupied bis attention. He concluded by observing 
that he had before hia statistical data ae —_ that about “ 
years bands of emigrants went out to Canada, the one consisting o 
Seemtenuebe posscseed. collectively the sum of 28A02/. 17s 6d.; the 
other persons, who 34,5171. 126. 6d. Upon this capital, in all 
62,9201, 10s. 1d., they realized in 12 years 547.7771. 139; 6d., being on the 
v of 70 per cent. per annum. Of the above persons, 647 (near- 
ly the one-half of the whole) carried out with them no capital whatsoever, and 
yet by their industry alone they made 212,015! 9». 6d. Again, of the num- 
ber, 202 carried with them less than 20/. each, and their united gains reached 
74,8601. 3-- These results, which had been under the desultory system of co- 
lonigation hitherto pursued, and notwithstanding the drawbacks occasioned by 
the late troubles in Canada, demonstratively showed the great return which 
must necessarily accrue upon the investments of the British American Asso- 
ciation. He moved that “the report be received, and recorded in the minutes 
of the Council ; together with a vote of grateful thanks to tha members of the 
committee of inquiry, expressive of the deep and heartfelt sense entertaincd for 
the manner in which they have discharged their labours in tae responsible in- 
vestigation confided to their charge.” 

Sir J. Hay seconded the ations which was carried. 

De. Rowen, in rising to propose the next resolution, said,—I have looked 
forward with the deepest anxiety to thie day, when a committee of inquiry 
should present to the public a report which would either exonerate an associa- 
tion the objects of which it must ever be my most earnest desire to promote 
from undeserved reproach, or seal its condemnation for ever. It is therefore, 
highly gratifying for me to find that, after the most elaborate and searching in- 
vestigation—that the committee have declared the association free from 
the allegations and charges so lavishly preferred against it. I rejoice at the 
opportunity which is now afforded me, by the unanimous resolution of the 
committee, of explaining the objects and vindicating the principles on which 
the association is founded. In taking my seat, at the earnest request of the 
other members of the committee, at their board, 1 consented to participate in 
their labours with a firm determination to condemn wherever condemnation was 
deserved ; and to declare the executive officers free fro.a imputation, if, after 
the most diligent investigation, I should find them free from blame. J must 
also return my acknowledgment to the executive committee for having endured 
a storm of obloquy aud reproach, cawping the withdrawal of some few of the 
most illustrious supporters of the association, in awaiting my retarn from Cana- 
da, in order that | might hear all that had been said against them, before | 
heard what they had toesay in their defence. ‘The most novel feature of this 
association, the one which contredistinguishes it from that of any other so- 
ciety, is the project of colonization. The acquisition of land in the respective 
colonies, by public companies, has always received the sanction of the local 
Governments, and been encouraged by the Imperial. Private enterprise 
could never accomplish what public combination could; and hence the anx- 
iety felt in new countries to avail themselves of the capital and exertion of 
those whose interest would stimulate them to promote their settlement. In con- 
stant correspondence with this association there is, at the present time, up- 
wards of 50 emigrant societies, in different parts of the united kingdom. The 
various parties forming these societies are far too intelligent to be the dupes of 
any association, and furnivh the very best elements of extended and successful 
colonization. Of the properties bargained for in Canada by this association | 
can speak from persona! inspection, and I do not hesitate to say that their aug- 
mentation in value would be immediate and great, by placing in them, all in- 
deed that they need, an idustrious, active, and healthy population. By follow- 
ing the recommendation of the committee, prosecuting vigorously the applica 
tion for a charter, enlarging and extending and strengthening the direction, 
and by persevering exertion, | believe this association is destined to confer in 
ealculable blessings on Canada and this country ; to convert a suffering popu. 
lation in the united kingdom into a valuable yeomanry in British North Ame- 
rica—strengthening British power, and developing British American resources 

tending more than anything to allay political disturbance, and uniting for 
ever in bonds uf jasting amity, interest, and affection, the Canadian provinces 
with the British Crown. Dr. Rolph concladed by moving the following reso 
lution—** That the commissioners be advised to act on the recommendations 
set forth in the report , and that a subseription for shares inthe capital stock 
be now opened, and that books be deposited at the bankers ; and that a spe- 
cial meeting of this consulting counci) shall be held on an early day in January, 
for the purpose of adding to the board of commissioners such persons as the 
shareholders, on the recommendation of the commissioners, shall elect.” 

The resolation, being seconded by Mr. Bourvttton, was carried. 
Mr. Bagnow having returned thanks for the manner in which the services of 
-he committee of inquiry had been acknowledged, the meeting broke up 





AFFAIRS OF SERVIA—RUSSIA AND THE PORTE 
IN COLLISION. 
From the Morning Chronicle. 

Light has at length been thrown upon the nature of M. de Boutenief’s au- 
dience of the Sultan, and upon the communications that have subsequently 
passed between that diplomatist and the Porte. These transactions are of a 
grave character. They plainly demonstrate the animus of the Russian Cabinet, 
and show that the Czar considers his col/ateral rights of protectorate to be su- 
perior to the Soltan’s direct right, as Suzerain, over Servia. 

The following is a summary of the above-meutioned communications. Tt 
may be relied upon as correct in all its leading features :— 

M. de Boutenief having demanded an audience of the Sultan, to deliver an 
autograph letter from his sovereign, was received by his highness, on the 24th, 
at the Imperial Palace of Beshiktash. The letter, couched in language unu- 
sually vigorous, was drawn up immediately after the return of the Emperor and 
Count Nesselrode to St. Petersburg. It stated, in unequivocal terms, that the 
Crear protested formally against the recent events in Servia. It expressed deep 
regret that the Sultan should have ratified the nomination of the new Regent 
without consulting the legal protector of that principality, and declared that his 
Imperial Majesty was compelled to withhold his approval, on the double ground 
of mvariable opposition to the revolutionary principle, and a firm determination 
to maintain intact bis right of protectorate, and of previous sanction to all 
changes ; both of which rights had been disregarded by the Porte and Servian 
brigands. After reminding the Porte that, by virtue of treaties, Russia was 
entitled to intervene by force of arms, the Czar proceeded to state that he 
trusted to the Sultan’s wisdom for the adoption of such measures as might re- 
store Servia to its legitimate condition. Should these just expectations not be 
fulfilled, however, the Emperor was disposed to afford a fresh proof of his mo- 
deration, and of his earnest wish to reconcile his own mghts with his desire co 
avoid measures calculated to produce complications injurious to the Porte 
His imperial Majesty would, therefore, not exercise the above right of forcible 
mtervention, unless impelled by circumstances, but weuld leave the arbitration 
of the question to the wisdom of his allies, the great Powers. The letter then 
stated that the Emperor's aide-de-camp, Prince Lieven, had been despatched 
to Belgrade, for the purpose of making himse'f well acquainted with the nature 
of facts, and that he would then proceed to Constantinople, in the hope of ad- 
justing the question ina manner conformable to the dignity of the Porte and 
the Emperor's undoubted rights. ; 

Upon the subsequent day the Czar’s letter was laid before a full council of 
Ottoman Ministers, held ia the Sultan's presence, at the Imperial Palace, and 
upon the 26th a note to the following eflect was addressed by Sarim Effendi to 

. de Boutenief. 

Afver observing that, being no less convinced of the Emperor's solicitude for 
the welfare of the Ottoman empire and the dignity of the Sultan than of his 
Impenal Majesty's moderation and sense of justice, the Sublime Porte could 
not fail to regret that circumstances bad rendered necessary the adoption of 
measures dissatisfactory to the Emperor, whose night of protection over Servia 
was unquestionable, the note proceeded to state that the Porte had also its 
deubie motive for ratifying the nomination of the new Regent. In taking this 
step the Porte bed, in the first place, exercised an undeniable privilege as Su- 
zerain—a privilege exemplified, and fully suppor’ ed by Russia, in the simulta 
neous deposition of Prince Ghika ; and, wily, it had acted in a strictly consti- 
tutional manner, by acknowledging the right, vested by charter in the Servian 

people. of deposipg their Regent, and of « leeting another, in the same manner 
that the Wallachia, were about to elect a successor to their late Hospodar. 
The cases were not exactly parrallel, it was admj . Se > 
ple had acted without eeineliing their sovereign, oy > ohgiar Tae poem. 
tor the Czar; whereas in that of Wallachia the Opinion of the people had not 
been consulted. They, on the contrary, were commanded peremptorily, both 
by sovereign and protector, to confirm their prince's deposition, aud thereby to 
ratify what in other states might be considered as equivalent to a revolution 
The Sublime Porte was no less hostile to the revolut onary principle than the 
Czar ; although it had been induced to acknowledge this prnciple when it ad- 
hered to the treaty of London (confirming the Greek revolution) ; but in the 
instance of Servia it had proceeded upon a conviction that the change would 
be productive of benefit to the people, to neighbouring districts, and thence to 
the Porte ; bee was justified in ooneese ring its right of approval of all mea- 
— ar ya mom ty ors =< a usent princips lities, 48 superior to 
ght of vefo claimed by the protecting power The Porte reYretted that 


be Emperor should have qualified any portion of the Sultan's subjects, especial- 


ly those whose conduct had been approved of by his 
ands. (Disorders inevitable to ail mutations 
place, but the Porte had grounds for believing that the conduct of the Re- 
gent and ministers, whose nomination had been recently sanctioned, was not of 
a nature to call for animadversion. Finally, the note concluded by stating 
that, however much the Sublime Porte might reyect the necessity of adhering 
to measures unsatisfactory to the Emperor, it was not prepared at the present 
moment to revoke any one of these measures, and that, in the event of the 
affair being submitted to the arbitration of its allies, the other great Powers, it 
should be prepared to justify its resolutions. 

To this note M. de tenief replied concisely upon the 26th, saying that 
he profoundly regretted the views of the case taken by the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, and that be should still more deeply deplore the necessity of communi- 
cating the Sublune Porte’s note to his Sovereign ; he, therefore, earnestly re- 
quested the Ottoman Government to reconsider the subject, and not to ad- 
here to resolutions that might tend to disturb the harmony evisting between the 
two courts. 

Upon this a second grand council was convened at the Porte on the 27th, and 
a reply was forwarded to M. de Boutenief upon the 28th. This reply, without 
recapitulating arguments, merely stated that the question had again been most 
deliberately and maturely considered: and however deeply the Sublime Porte 
might lament the slightest interruption to the perfect harmony hitherto existing 
netween the two courts, it was under the necessitv of declaring that it saw no 
grounds for modifying either the form or tenor of its previous communication. 
A Feld Jager was immediately despatched by the Russian embassy to St. Pe- 
tersburgh with the result of this negociation, and there the affair rests for the 
moment. 

It now remains to be seen what steps will be adopted by Great Britian and 
other Powers. The precarious state of Prince Metternich’s health, combined 
with his usual timidity and desire to keep well with all parties, may induce 
Austria to abandon the advantage she has obtained by the Servian revolution , 
for it is no slight advantage to have overturned [ussian influence in that pro- 
vince, and to have driven her, for the time being, from the strong hold whence 
she directed her attacks apon Bulgaria, and whence she was preparing 
her plans for obtaining possession of the whole right bank of the Danube. 





OCCUPATION OF THE MARQUESAS ISLANDS BY THE FRENCH. 
The Paris papers publish a detailed report by Rear-Admiral Dupetit-Thou- 
ars, of his taking possession of the Marquesas Islands, in the name of the King 
of the French. It seems that the Admiral did so in bar of re:ribution which 
the native sovereign feared from the United State» Government— 

On the 28th we got to the western coast of the Island of Tahuata (the 
Christina), but were prevented by calms from coming to anchor inthe bay of 
Valtahu before three in the afternoon. Scarcely had we arrived, when we re- 
ceived a visit from M. Francois de Paule, head of the mission established in 
the island ; and the next day the King Yotété came on board, accompanied by 
the reverend gentleman, who was to act as an interpreter. The King ap- 
peared delighted to see me again, and said that he would have come to visit me 
the evening before, but that he thought that we were Americans. He then in- 
formed me that about four months before, a whaling-boat belonging to an 
American vessel had arrived, after several days’ suflering from want of provi- 
sions, at the island of Fatuiva. The crew were received with musket-shots 
when they were about to land, and lost a man by this unexpected attack. 
Being thus prevented from landing, they proceeded to Tuahata ; where the 
King scarcely received them better, for he stripped them of their clothes, and 
took away the boat in which they came on shore. Some time after, a whaler 
having put in, they were received on board ; but protested, before embarking, 
against the acts of piracy practised against them, and threatened Yorete with 
the vengeance of their Government. The King, being since then enlightened 
on this point by the Missionaries, and by some captains who had put into the 
Bay of Vaitahu, got alarmed as to the consequences of the affair, and was still 
in a state of great anxiety when he saw me. He requested my protection, and 
besought me to leave on my departure a portion of the crew and some of the 
cannon of the vessel. I replied that I should do so, provided he agreed to ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of his Majesty Louis Phillipe, and hoist the I’rench 
flag. He eagerly accepted those propositions ; and we agreed that the decla- 
ration of possession being taken should be made on the Ist of May, his Majes- 
ty’s féte-day : on that day, at ten in the morning, I landed with the officers of 
the vessel. A guard of sixty men had preceded us, and had drawn up in line 
near the flag-staff, to pay due honour to the national colours. When | arrived 
at the spot, I declared that I took possession of the island of Taliuata and the 
rest of the islands in the group, in the name of his Majesty Lovis Philippe. 
Cho flag was immediately displayed, and we saluted it with cries of ‘ Vive le 
Roi! Vive le Roi!’ which was followed by three rounds of musketry, and by 
martial music executed by the band. My ship, the Reine Blanche, also fired 
a salute of twenty-one guns ‘The inhabitants testified the greatest delight, 
and besought me to land the cannons at once ; and we proceeded to the King's 
habitation, where the act recognising the sovereignty of his Majesty was 
signed.” 

However, King Yotété could not keep all his subjects in order. One Panaan 
was violently insolent to some Europeans, and the Admiral took away Timao, 
the King’s son, as a hostage for the due exercise of the royal authority. Other 
chiefs gave in their adhesion : one, the King of Uapoa, was conciliated by the 
restoration of his wife, which the Admiral negotiated with the Taoiaes, a hos- 
tile tribe. 

The Moniteur announces, officially, the occupation of the Marquesas. The 
French Government is losing no time in preparing for their coloniza- 
tion. The Journal del'Isle et Vilaine states that ‘‘ a most interesting cere- 
mony took place on the Sth instant at St. Malo. The Arch-Bishop of Chalce 
don and Bishop of the Marquesas Islands, surrounded by a number of clergy- 
men, walked in procession to the ship, the Mary Joseph, which is about to sail 
for that destination. This vessel takes out the Bishop and twelve missiona- 
ries, whose object is to convert the inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands. The 
Mary Joseph takes out likewise twelve nuns of the religious establishments at 
Peru,and operatives of the Society of St. Joseph,who have devoted themselves to 
teach the mbabitants several branches of manufactures The Mary Joseph 
hoisted three flags—one a red cross, similar to the Templars, with the ciphers 
““M J.” another flag, with the same ciphers intermixed with flowers; a third 
with the Pontifical tiara.” 





The Moniteur publishes a report by Marshal Soult to the King of the French, 
recommending the institution of a Privy Council, in order that the King may 
always have suitable advisers at his service— 

** This object,” says the Marshal, ‘‘is endeavoured to be obtained in al] 
well-ordered states by the formation of a Privy Council, which, without taking 
any part in the administration of public affairs, or in the action or respon- 
sibility of the King’s Government, may be rallied round the Crown, whenever it 
requires the advice of men of honoured names , and nothing is more suited to 
promote the interests, as it is to the dignity of the state, than to insure to men 
who have served it well in its most important ailairs a position responding to 
the rank they have filled, and to which the King may recall them. To be un- 
mindful of past services is ill becoming a great nation and a wise government, 


votedness in their servants. The cruel experience in times past imposed upon 


Regency’ : 

The report is followed by a Royal ordinance, ordaining as follows— 

**Art. 1. Those who have rendered to the state, in high public functions, 
eminent services, may receive from us the title and rank of Ministers of 
State 

** Art. 2. Noone can be appointed a Minister of State who has not been a 


of Peers, Presivent of the Chamber of Deputies, Marshal of France, Admiral, 
Ambassador, Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, First President of 
the Court of Cassation, Procurear-General at the Court of Cassation, First 
President of the Court of Accounts, Procureur-General at the Court of Ac 


vernor-General or Commander-in-Chief of an army, Superior Commandant of 
the National Guards of the Seine, First President of the Cour Royale of Paris, 
or Procureur-General of the Cour Royale of Paris 

* Art. 3. When we shall think fit to assemble a Privy Council round our 
person, it shall be formed of—tfirst, princes of our family having attained their 
majority in age; secondly Ministers Secretaries of State in office ; thirdly, 
such Ministers of State as we shall call upon by special summons 

“ Art. 4. Our President of the Council of Ministers and our Keeper of the 
Seals are charged with the execution of this ordoanance.” 


age of the Crown. 





Sumntary. 
The Earl of Northesk will shortly be united to Miss Elliot, the eldest daugh- 
terof the Hon. Admiral Elliot, and niece to the Earl of Minto. 
The Duke of Northumberland has purchased the Billingham property, adjoin- 


ingto bis Northumberland property. The purchase money amounted to more 
than 10,000/ 





They do honour to themselves by honouring with impartiality merit and de- | 


the King and upon France has excited, under these grave considerations, the | 
solicitude of your Majesty's Ministers. The measure I have the honour to | 
propose appears to them a natural and useful consequence of the law on the | 


Minister Secretary of State, Chancellor of France, President of the Chamber | 


counts, Vice President of the Council of State, Governor of the Invalids, Go- | 


The plan is by many regarded as a mere scheme for increasing the patron- | 





Mecting of the Leaguers —The usual weekly meeting of the was 
held, on Thursday evening, at the Corn Exchange, HHomtingdnch, Matsheaee 
Mr. G. Wilson inthechaw The following subscriptions were announced :-— 
Earl of Ducie, £50 ; Lord Radvor, 50/. ; Lord Kinnaird, 10. ; Mr. J. Gully, 
of Pontefraet, 20/. In the course of the discussion, it was stated that the sum 
of 1,850/. had been contributed towards the fund in that town, 1,500/. of whieh 
had been subscribed by 80 persons. 

The National states thay it is the intention of the Government to create the 
Doke D’Aumale Viceroy of Algeria. 

By accounts from Palermo of Dec. 6, Mount Etna was emitting fire and red 
hot stones to a great height from its cone, and currents of lava were coursing 
down its sides. 

The National states that the deficit on the French Budget this year will 
amount to five millions sterling. Bugeaud’s expenses, it says, are much greater 
than foreseen, and what, with building steamers, donations to railroads, the ex- 
penses, independent of the extra hurrying of the fortifications, cannot be less 
than 1,400,000,000 francs. 

Russia and the Circassians.—Accounts from St. Petersburg state that se- 
veral Polish regiments, engaged in the war against the Circassians, passed over 
with their arms and baggage to the enemy, and fought against the Russians. 
It is said they committed dreadful havoc on the latter, and that their vengeance 
was terrible. 

Five large steam frigates, it is said, are now building at Blackwall, London, 
for the Emperor of Russia, to be used in the Black Sea for the prosecution of 
the war against the Circassians. One of the steam frigates is now completed. 

Eruption of Mount Etna.—A letter dated Catania, December 11th, thus 
describes the eruption of this celebrated volcano :—“ As long ago as the 17th 
of November, the summit of Mount Etna exhibited extraordinary symptoms. 
‘The smoke which usually covers it and the crater became blacker and more dense, 
and seemed to be thrown out with much greater force than usual ; but, as there 
had been some rainy days and indifferent weather, and as similar phenomena 
occur at changes of temperature, little attention was paid to the existing ap- 
pearances. Besides, the fog with which the atmosphere was loaded, and the 
almost constant rain, prevented any distinct observation of the mountain. It 
was not until the 26th of November that a subterraneous noise was heard, 
which left no longer any doubt that serious commotions were going on in the 
interior. Towards night we observed at intervals, when the atmosphere was 
a little clear, that immense columns of smoke and showers of ashes and stones 
were thrown up with great force. The obscurity, too, rendered apparent the 
flames which ruse at intervals, always accompanied ‘by thick smoke, mingled 
with ashes and stones in a fiery state. As the wind was N. E. on the 27th, 
and the vapors were thick, we could not perceive what was passing on the 
mountain, but towards night we had better weather, and saw immense volumes 
of flames, always accompanied by ashes and stones, which fell red hot. The 
eruptions issued alternately from three different craters. It was impassible not 
to be struck with the grandeur of the spectacle, when masses of flame sur- 
rounded all the craters and seemed to flow through the gorges of the moun- 
tain About one o'clock in the morning the great basin of the crater was full 
of burning lava, which overflowed and ran down the south side in a torrent of 
liquid fire to the place called the English House, and there mixed with the 
lava of 1787. On the 28th the commotions of the mountain, and the frequent 
showers of ashes and stones, mingled with flame, diminished, but in the even- 
ing these threatened appearances returned with increased force. The lava, 
which had ceased to flow towards the south, was now divided into two torrents 
towar’s the north-east, and it rushed down in the direction of the valley of 
Bronte, spreading destruction through the beautiful forest which adorns the de- 
clivity of the mountain on that side. On the night of the 30th, a new and won- 
derful spectacle was presented to our eyes by the centre of the crater, which 
was at the moment throwing out flames with less violence. We observed 
therein a new cone of burning matter, which crumbled into pieces by the ac- 
tion of the fire in the crater, at the same time clouds of burning matter were 
thrown out, fellowed by rushing flames which seemed to set the heavens on 
fire.” . 

Through the intervention of Miss Jane Porter, whose family were intimate 
with that of Sir Sidney Smith, Sir Robert Peel has given 150/. out of tke 
Royal Bounty to Mrs. Dwyer, the sister of Sir Sidney, who was recently dis- 
covered ina very hamble situation and straightened circumstances; and the 
Earl of Haddington has appointed her son, who desired employment in the 
Navy, clerk’s assistant on board the Queen’s ship Thunderbolt. 

The Times contradicts all previous reports respecting the leadership of the 
House of Lords— 

** A paragraph, which we believe originated in the imagination of the Lon- 
don correspondeat of a Scotch paper, has been so generaily circulated and so 
confidently reproduced in various forms, that it may be as well to give it the 
flat contradiction it deserves. ‘The report stated, that the increasing infirmi- 
ties of the Duke of Wellington, in addition to the cares of his new office as 
Commander-in-Chef, has induced that venerable statesman to declare his in- 
tenuon of not resuning the leadership of the House of Lords; and that it was 
propused to supply the place of the noble Duke by immediately calling Lord 
Stanley tothe Upyer House. It was insinuated that this course was objected 
to by some memtlers of the Cabinet ; and that Lord Aberdeen, especially, 
would dispute wit! Lord Stanley the honour of being the mouthpiece of the Go- 
vernment among tie Peers. We are enabled to state that the Duke of Wel- 
lington will, in thi approaching Parliament, as the last, act as the leader 
of the Upper Howe ; and that no intention exists, or has ever existed, of an- 
| ticipating Lord Sanley’s elevation to the Peerage by the ordinary process of 
succession.” 

A handsome monyment was erected last week in the old burying-ground at 
Galashiels, to th ory of Mungo Park. 

A white marbb statue of Malibran has been placed in the mausoleum erect- 
ed to her memoy by De Beriot in the cemetery of Lacken. The mausoleum 
is a circular ediice, surmounted by acupola; the statue of Malibran appears 
| to be rising fromthe tomb towards heaven, and angels are painted on the cu- 
| pola as if recevisg her. 

Letters fron Athens, of the 7th instant, announce that the new Minister of 
| Finance, M. Lilevergo, having become insane, the King had not been able to 
supply his plice. All those to whom the King had offered that department 

refused to acept it; and it was thought that it would ultimately devolve on 
/a Frenchmar named Guerin, who was formerly a Commissariat clerk at Nava- 
jrino. ‘* Tht Treasury,” says a correspondent of the Times, “isin a state of 
| bankruptey ;the public functionaries have not been paid for the last three 
months. Acrisis is fast approaching in Greece.” 





Despatche have reached the French Government by extraordinary ex- 
| press from ‘ienna, dated the 2Ist, announcing that a special courier had 
arrived in hat capital with the important advices from Constantinople that 
the Porte iad consented tothe appointment of a Christian Governor for 
the Maronit or Christian population of Syria, and a Drase Governor for the 
Drases. 
| Last nigh’s Gazette announces that the Poor-law Commissioners have 
; appointed Sr Francis Hastings Doyle, Bart., of the Inner ‘Temple, barrister- 
| at-law, a Cenmissioner to inquire into the employment of women and chil- 
dren in agrivultare 
The death ofthe eminent Scotch Judge, Lord Gillies, creates a vacancy in 
the judicial estiblishment of Scotland. Of course the claims of Mr. Patrick 
Robertson willnot be overlooked this time. 


to the treaty gcently ratified between this country and China, at the residence 
of the Lord Guncellor, in Great George-street, Hanover-square ; after which 
it was transmtted to the War-office, for the purpuse of being forwarded to the 
** Celestial” epire, under the care of Major Malcolm The seal is enclosed 
in a very hansome silver box (similar to that used for the patent of his Royal 
| Highness thePrince of Wales,) and, together with the important document to 
| which it is apended, is enclosed in an elegant case covered with crimson vel- 
vet. Oftheseal itself, it is expected that no trace of the impression of Mr. 
Wyon’s beatiful mould will exist when the case reaches its destination, on 
account of tl yielding nature of the materials of which i: is composed ; indeed, 
on former @easions, it has been discovered that during the comparatively 
short journe} between Scotland and London the design has been completely 
ubliterated.- Observer. 
The Roya vacht now building at Pembroke, for Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, has ten ordered to be entered in the Navy List under the title of “* The 
Victoria andAlbert Yacht.” She will cost, we have heard, little short of 
100,0061.—nited Service Gazette. 
At a weely meeting of the Marylebone Board of Directors and Guardians 

of the Poor held on Friday, great astonishment was manifested when the Se- 
cretary, Mr Thorne, laid before the Board a notice he had received from the 
Income-tawCommissioner, assessing the Marylebone Workhouse to the Income 
and Propery-tax at the annual value of £2,639 ; the duty of 7d. in the pound 
amountingto £76 19s. 5d 

Viscoun! Clive, eldest son of Earl Powis, has announced himself as a candi- 
date for tle representation of North Shropshire, vacant by the succession of 
Sir Rowlaid Hull to the title of his late uncle, Lord Hill. 

There las been another destructive fire at Liverpool. The extensive tur- 
peutine-dmillery of Mr. Platt, in Parliament Street, was set on fire on Thars- 
day morniig, Dec. 22, by a man who incautiously went into a room where ibe 


! 
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| The Chines Treaty.—The great seal of England was on Saturday affixed 
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stills were placed with a lighted stick, to see if they were full. The flames 
soon spread to Crane's warehouse, almost filled with cotton ; and a small school 
in Greenland Street was next on fire. Those three buildings were entirely de- 
stroyed ; but with great effort the adjacent buildings were saved. The loss is 
estimated at £70,000 or £100,000. 

Dr. John Taylor so well.known asconnected with the late Chartist move- 
ment, died on the 4th instant, in Larne, North of Ireland, at the house of his 
brother-in-law, the Reverend James Smith, Rector of Islandmagee.—Giobe. 

The Queen has sent £20 to Archdeacon Thorp, towards the monument te 
Grace Horsley Darling. 

The King of Hanover has transmitted £100 towards the subscription for the 
widow and children of Dr. Magino. 

The King of Hanover and the Dake of Cambridge have contributed toa fund 
which is in progress to purchase an annuity for Louis Ponchée, the centogena- 
rian patient in St. George’s Hospital. 

Lord Melbourne, who is still at Brocket Hall, continues to improve in health. 

Miss Sabilla Novello, we understand, will shortly appear as prima donna at 
Drury Lane Theatre. She is the sister of Clara Novello, and has just return- 
ed from Italy, where she has been studying onder the distinguished master of 
Pasta, the Chevalier Micheroux.—Morning Post. 


The Queen's letters arrived in Dublin on Thursday, appointing Dr. Daly to 
the Bishopric of Cashel, and the Honourable and Reverend Henry Pakenham, 
to the Deanery of St. Patrick's, vacated by Dr. Daly. 

The Great Western was to start for New York on the 11th Feb., and had 
already a good number of passengers engaged. 

The overland mail from India had not reached London on the evening of the 
3d inst. 

Several smart shocks of an earthquake had been felt in the southern part of 
Wales and in Cornwall. 

The accouchement of the Queen, will not take place, it is expected, before 
May. 

The wheat crop is coming up beautifully every where, and looks more pro- 
raising than it has done at the same season for years. 

A captured slaver from Mozambique and Pernambuco had been brought into 
the Tagus. 

Incendiarism has of late been very prevalent in various parts of the country 
The firing of premises, stacks, and farms, in many of the agricultural districts 
has been on the increase, while few of the depredators have been discovered. 
In one instance, in Surrey, property to the amount of 2,0001. was destroyed. 

The income tax is still very unpopular, and the hatred of it increases daily. 
Meetings have been held in London, Scotland, and elsewhere, to petition for 
its repeal. 

Messrs. Fernandey and Sons, extensive corn merchants, have recently failed 
in 90,000/. Mr. Dunn, a great corn factor ,at Wakefield, has failed in $1,500,- 
000. The Leeds Mercury, without mentioning names, states that several more 
serious failures in the corn trade have taken place in the West Riding. 

The Church Intelligencer, a Puseyite paper, recommends the revival of mo- 
nagteries in the Church of England. 

The distress in Paisley continues, and is daily increasing. A few days ago, 
it was stated that the number of unemployed hands amounted to 11,800. Go- 
vernment has refused to give further aid to the destitute population. 

Nine persons lost their lives near Barrhead, Renfrewshire, Scotland, Dec 
30th, in consequence of the Glanderstone dam giving way. The contents of 
the reservoir, accumulated at the time to an extraordinary extent by the storm, 
rushed down the channel of the burn with fearful and irresistible velocity, car- 
rying death and destruction in their tram. Several houses were carried away 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has been directed to prepare a form of prayer 
and thanksgiving to Almighty God for the success of the British arms in China 
and Affghanistan, and a day will be shortly set apart for that purpose. 

Mr. Everett, the American Minister in London, has been passing a few days 
with Sir Robert Peel, at his country house, Drayton Manor, in company with a 
number of distinguished official and other personages 

Private mercantile letters received from Calcutta state, on good authority, 
that it is in contemplation of the Indian Government, to maintain the number 
of steamers lately employed in the Chinese war, although the war has termina- 


ted, so as to form an additional means of communication between England and 
Bombay or Calcutta. 


Destruction of Life-—An awful catastrophe occurred in a Catholic chapel at 
Galway on Christmas day. At early prayers, in the parish chapel, there was 
an immense concourse of people—the gallery, as is usual on Christmas morn- 
ings, being crowded to excess. By the pressure of the crowd one of the rails 
of the staircase was broken, and some person hearing the crackling noise, cried 
out that the gallery was giving way. A rush was made to escape, and many 
of the victims in their eagerness to get out, fell down, and were trampled to 
death. 4000 or 5000 people were present; no less than thirty-three people 
have been killed. 

—$—e 
THE CAPTURE OF MONTEREY. 

Account of the occurrences connected with the seizure and subsequent restora- 
tion of Monterey,* by the Naval Forces of the United States, under Com 
Thomas ap Cateshy Jones, m October, 1842 
[The following account 1s extracted from the official correspondence, as pub- 

lished in the Spanish language, called the Diario del Gobierno, at the city of 

Mexico, on the 14th of December, 1842 :} ‘ 

It appears, in the first place, that the Mexican Government, in anticipation 
of some attack on its distant territories of California, had sent a number of 
troops thither, under the command of Don Manuel Micheltorena, who was ap- 
pointed Commandant General and Inspector of both the Californias. These 
troops arrived at San Diego, the southernmost port on the Pacific side of Cali- 
fornia, in the middle ot Ociober last, and were on their way to Monterey, the 
capital of that country, when the occurrences in question took place there 
Monterey is a small village founded by the Spaniards in 1771, at the southern 
extremity of a bay of the same name, near the 36th degree of latitude ; about 
a hundred miles south of the great bay of San Francisco, and abou: three hun- 
dred and fifty miles north from the town of Angeles, where the Commandant 
Micheltorena was with his troops when the events in question occurred. 

On the 19th of October, Commodore Jones arrived at Monterey, in the 
frigate United States, accompanied by the Cyane, ander Captain Scribling 
As soon as the ships had anchored, Captain Armstrong. the flag captain of the 
United States, landed, and delivered to the acting Governor, Don Juan Al- 
varado, a letter from Commodore Jones, requiring the immediate surrender of 
the place, with its forts, castles, ammunitions, arms, &c. to the United States, 
in order to save it from the horrors of war—whicn would be the immediate con- 
sequences ofa refusal to submit. Alvarado, upon this summons, consulted the 
other military and civil authorities ; and finding that the garrison consisted of 
only twenty-nine men, that the artillery was composed of eleven pieces, en- 
tirely useless from the rottenness of their carriages, and that the whole num- 
ber of musquets and carbines, good and bad, did not exceed a hundred and 
fifty—he surrendered the place ; which was in co: sequence immediately oc- 
cupied by the Americans 

The articles of ca,itulation signed on the occasion provide, that the Mexican 
soldiers shall march out with colors flying, and shall remain as prisoners of 
war until they can be sent to Mexico: that the inhabitants shall be protected 
in their persons and property so long as they conduct themselves properly, 


Angeles. On the following day he issved orders to all the commandants on the 
coast, to exert themselves to the utmost forthe defence of their country against 
the perfidious North Americans, the declared enemies of Mexico, who had 
taken possession of Monterey with four ships of war and eight hundred men ; 
and, with that view, to join forcesat A by whose bravery he doubied 
not that he should triumph apd secure additional glory to the Mexican nation. 
On the dey after the date of these orders, the Governor recived Commodore 
Jones* letier, in answer to which he sent a series of propositions for the setile- 
ment of such of the difficulties as might be arranged there, leaving the question 
of the seizure to he diseussed betweer, the Governments. Commodore Jones, 
in his reply, dated the ist of November, endeavored, as far as possible, to soothe 
and conciliate the excited feelings of the Mexicans: and expressed his readi- 
ness to meet Governor Micheltoreno at Santa Barbara, without delay, in order 
to confer with him on his propositions. 

Things remained in this state on the 19th of November, when the vessel 
which brought the papers from the Governor to Mexico, quitted California ; at 
that time Commodore Jones had not met Micheltoreno. 

The Mexican Diario contains some observations on these occurrences, the 
acrimony of which may, perhaps, under the circumstances of the case, be 
pardoned. The writer, however, plainly declares his conviction, that Com- 
modore Jones had attacked Monterey agreeably to orders from his Government, 
with the object of conquering California ; but that, finding the country in such 
@ state of defence—thanks to the care of Santa Anna, and Tornel (the Secretary 


of War)—he had been obliged to abandon his plan, and to invent a story for his 
justification. 








* Monterey is, by the most direct route, about as far from the city of Mexico as 
Washington ; and the receipt at Washington of news from the vicinity of Monterey, 
by way of Mexico, in fifty days, is, under al! circumstances, an extraordinary event 
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By the mail steamer Caledonia, from Liverpool to Halifax and Boston, we 
have London files to the 4th inst. Tbe Caledonia has made a long passage o! 
twenty-one days, and has experienced uncommonly heavy weather, the winds 
being strong from the westward, for the first sixteen days ; the gales being ex- 
ceedingly heavy, she did not make much more than half her passage out 
She brought out 36 passengers. 

Her Majesty's health continues to be good; according to the general re- 
port it is presumed that the Queen's interesting crisis will occur about May 
next 

It is truly gratifying to perceive by the English journals how all things com- 
bine to spread cheerfulness and hope over the minds of the community ; the 
universal peace,—for that may be considered the fact by our countrymen—the 
excellence of the crops, the cheapness of provisions, the prospects of increasing 
trade, all join their influence to enliven the condition of the working classes, 
and give promise of happy times near athand. Riots and violence have great- 
ly subsided; Chartism and Corn Law leagues, though not come to a close, 
are managed peaceably and quietly; and the only matters which keep hot 
blood from utter stagnation are an occasional strike in a Scotch colliery, or so 
There may be some exception to the general brilliancy of these prospects in 
the condition of Paisley, and a few other of the Scottish manufacturing towns 
But even in these there is the consolation that the distressed bear their priva- 
tions manfully, in the belief that faithful exertions are in progress in their 
behalf. 

There is a report which obtains general belief that Sir Robert Peel will, in 
the ensuing session of Parliament propose a farther modification in the Corn 
Laws. We intimated very recently that this would possibly be the policy of the 
minister, founded upon enquiry and examination upon which he would be likely 
to act promptly, when ence convinced of its expediency 
meet early in February. , 


Parliament will 


Cotton, according to the last conjectures will not rise in price much for a 
considerable time to come ; for although it is supposed that there willbe an 
increased demand in the average of the year, yet the stock of it on hand at 
present is so large that prices caunot be materially affected. The first enthu- 
siasm, consequent on the arrival of the news from China having subsided, 
there has been somewhat of a reaction, and sales have been latterly rather 
flat. The general determination among manuTacturers of staple commodities 
seemns to be, to avoid unnecessary risk and overgreat speculation ; in this they 
are right both for their own sakes and for the sake of the operatives, whose pros- 
perity after all must be based on that of the employers. By a prudent care- 
fulness to-day they are perhaps implanting prosperity for days not very far ofi, 
in which all classes may claim to participate. 

The treaty of peace between England and China has received the formal ra 
tifi¢ation of her Majesty, and is already on its way to the Celestial empire under 
the charge of Major Malcolm. , 

There are now in progress at Blackwall five large Steam frigates, intended 
for the Russian service, to be employed on the Black Sea, against the Circas 
sians ; one of them is nearly completed. How pertinaciously does the Russian 
government adhere to its plans and projects in spite of every obstacle. A 
brave, warlike and independent people, ought to move the admiration of a great 
But Russia, like 
ancient Rome, seems invigorated by difficulty, and never abandons a pursuit 
This is great perhaps ; but in taking Rome asa model, let her look to ihe end! 


nation, for sustaining themselves against such fearful odds 





There has been much division of opinion, and warm discussions have en- 
sued, both in the English and French papers, as tothe agency of the French 
Consul at Barcelona in promoting and encouraging the insurrection. The 
truth is, however, and it is made perfectly obvious, that M. Lesseps, the con- 
sul in question, has had no share in the matter, except that which was dictated 
by the purest motives of humanity, and that his only acts have been those of 
giving shelter to defenceless ladies, whose escape from the fearful scenes of an 
insurgent city he afterwards effected The King of the French has conferred 
the cross of the Legion of honour on M. Lesseps, probably for his admirable 
deportment at the critical juncture in which he had to act, and this honour at 
first gave a colour fo the belief of the French participation in the insurrection 
Gen. Van Halen retires into private life, and M. Gutierrez, the political chief 
of Barcelona, is removed from thence to Grenada, where he will act in a similar 
capacity. 





There has always seemed to us something surprising in the conduct of the pow- 





and do not infringe the laws of the United States, &c. &c. Commoc ore Jones 
at the same time issued a proclamation to the Californians, declaring that “ he 
came in arms as the representative of a powerful nation, against which the ex- 
isting Government of Mexico had engaged im war, but not with the intention of | 
spreading dismay among the pesceful mbhabitants,”’ and inviting them to sub- 
mit to the authority of a najion, which would protect them forever in the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, &c. &c. 

All these things took place on the 19th of October. Two days afterwards, 
on the 2ist of the month, Commodore Jones addressed another letter to the 
acting Governor Alvarado, to the effect, that information received by him since 
the capture of the place, left him no reason to doubt that the difficulties be- 
tween Mexico and the United States had been adjusied; and that, being anx- 
ious to avoid all cause of future difficulties, he was ready to restore the place, 
with its forts and property, to the Mexicans, in the ssme condition in which 
they were before the seizure. Monterey was accordingly, on that day, evac- 


uated by the es 8 Pe and reoccupied by the Mexicans, whose flag, on being 
rehoisted, was saluted by the ships 


Thus terminated the three days at Monterey 

Immediately after the restitution of the place, Commodore Jones despatched 
a letter to the commandant Micheltoreno, in which he stated that he had been 
induced toinvade California, by the manifesto addressed by General Santa Anna 

» the Diplomatic Corps at Mexico, wherein His Excellency had conditionally 











ers of Europe, touching the views of Russia towards Turkey, and in the consider- 
ation of the acts and movements by which those views are manifested. True it is 
that the policy and manners of the Turks are far behind those of most European 
nations, and at the first glance on the question the idea may be entertained that 
they would be benefited by any other ruler than that under which they live 
But that would be an extremely confined survey of the question ; she is the 
only preventive to that grasping policy of Russia which is the result of her 
insatiable thirst for universal ewpire , and this preventive will presently be 
thrown down unless the western powers interpose, by way of buttresses, to 
sustain her against at‘acks which are continually in prosecution either by force 
or cunning 

The present attempt on the part of Russia to coerce Turkey is as audacious 


a8 it is unjust, and we must imagine that the indignation of Europe will, though | 


late, be effectually roused against it. What conclusion can be drawn in con- 
sidering the peremptory demand of the Autocrat, that the Porte shall depose 
his own appointed officer as Prince of Servia,—s portion of his own dominions, 
but adjacent to those of the Muscovite—and replace one whom it had been 
found expedient to depose! What, indeed, but that Nicholas is desirous to 


declared war agarnst the United States: that the capitulation of Monterey had | bave in authority there a creature upon whom he can rely, and who may be at 


been as honorable to Mexico as circumstances would permit 


convinced of the existence of peace between the two nations 
The commandant Miche!toreno, according to his despatch to the Minister of 


and that he had | hand to aid him in the next move on the political board. 
restored the place, and ceased all offensive operations, eo soon as he became | 


Let any one cast his eye upon the map of the world and observe the relative 


position of the Russian empire with regard to the force and influence which 


War at Mexico, received the news of the captore of Monterey on the 23d | €¥€® now it can exert; and then let him add thereto the Turkish territory, ac- 


of the month, when he was at the rancho or farm of San Francisco, near 


tually, or even virtually added to that empire. He will perceive that it adds a 
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| to the sentiments of the evening, and these re 
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strength and impulse to ambition which even the most moderate of rulers would 
find it hard to restrain; how much more then would it be stimulative to © 
house which has always been notoriously ambitious and never over-scrupu- 
lous! The whole northern extent of Asia is Russian territory; a third or 
more nearly a half of Europe is Russia proper Possessed of Turkey she 
would no longer find a barrier against her marches in Circassia and Georgia ; 
Syria and probably Egypt would soon declare for her; she has already demon- 
strated a desire to advance on the east of the Caspian Sea to Persia, and through 
her towards India ; she would have authority on the Red Sea ; she would de- 
stroy the independence of Greece ; she would strive to obtain the full control 
of Commerce in the Levant, and in the Mediterranean generally ; in short 
her designs and her devices would multiply and ramify, whilst her diplomacy, 
subtle and deceptive, would throw dust into the eyes of nations, until it were 
too late to stroggie through the meshes which it is and ever has been her pol- 
cy to throw over them. 

We are glad to perceive, however, that Europe is rousing out of her torper 
on this head. England must and ought to take the lead in remonstrating 
against the audacious demand. The court of Russia understand the art ex- 
tremely well of setting governments by the ears, and thus in the squabbles she 
carries her points successively, But here is an occasion upon which all the Eu- 
ropean nations which value their own independence, must combine to crash at 
once the first direct attempt at dictation, particularly when the object is «0 mani- 
festly one which militates against their own permanency in a greater or less 
degree. We trust soon to hear that the Autocrat has been taught a iesson, 
which wail at least put him to his tact of ‘explaining away,” and make him 
give “‘assurances "’ to the world. 





We have great satisfaction in giving, in our news columns, a full repor: of 
the enquiry relative to the transactions of the ‘ British American Association 
for Emigration and Colonization.” This excellent institution has been euf- 
fering, as from the first we suspected, under most unjust vituperation ; but the 
full examination which has taken place in the Committee, to assist at which, 
the late chief magistrate of the city of Loudon, Sir John Pirie, was earnestly 
invited, has apparently set the matter completely at rest, and we doubt not will 
restore the Association to its former position in public estimation. There are, 
ia fact, names connected with that establishment which ought to have made any 
man who is acquainted with the names of persons of mercantile and monetary 
eminence and high moral character of that city, pause before he fuiminated a 
ery of imposition against those which appear as leaders in this institution ; 
much more might it be expected of a merchant of long standing like Sir John 
Pirie, and whose habits as a civic functionary should have brought about a ja- 
dicious caution, even if his early tendencies had been towards impulsive 
action, 

A matter much to be regretted is that of the Doke of Argyle's letter, ae 
companying his resignation of the honorary office he held in the Associa. 
tion ; both these acts were too hastily performed, and such was our expressed 
opinion when we first read the account. Doubtless it proceeded, in a great 
measure, from his Grace's sense of wounded honour, and from his desire to 
divest himself of all participation in a plan which was open to abuse and kna- 
very. He might think himself bound to believe that which was delivered from 
a magistrate acting upon a grave sense of duty; bot surely hie Grace might 
have remembered that city aldermen are not infallible, and that it was at least 
possible to repel the injurious report. The Dake of Argyle could not be ig- 
norant that the tendency of this institution was to do an almost incalculable 
‘ervice to the population upon his own and the adjoining estates in the weat of 
Scotland, and on that account it might have been expected that his Grace 
would render himself familiar with the details of both the plan and the opera 
tions, in the conduct of the Association. It is to be hoped, however, that, afier 
the clear and honorable exposition which has been set forth by the Committee, 
the Duke will take immediate steps to restore his countenance and assistance 
to the institution, and testify bis sense of its merits by using his best influence 
in procuring for it a Charter of Incorporation. 

The speech of Sir R. Broun at the meeting to receive the report of the 
Committee is worthy of all admiration. In the first place for its being reserv- 
ed by that gentleman until the Association should stand clear of censure ; in 
the second piace forthe absence of all virulent and vulgar abuse ; in the third, 
for the opportunity which it pomts out to Sir John Pirie of clearing his cha- 
racter from the suspicion of sinister views, and of making the proper sort of 
atonement to the association for the slander which his unadvised and hasty 
letter produced ; fourthly, for his striking yet gentlemanly remonstrance 
against the too-sensitive haste of his Grace of Argyle ; and fifthly for the man- 
ly boldness with which he steps out to vindicate the integrity of the Institution, 
and to demand the concurrent assistance of all persons in aiding its prosperity 
and permanency 

We do not find, up to our latest dates, that Sir John Pirie has availed him- 
self of the intimation, expressed by Sir R. Broun, of placing the motive of his 
interference upon the least objectionable grounds ; itis possible, however, that 
the worthy alderman waits for the next meeting of the Association 





In our news columns will be found some account of an attack made by Com- 
modore Jones of the U. 8. Navy uponthe town of Monterey on the coast of 
California which is worthy the attention of our readers. This affair being 
at present involved in uncertainties we shall wait for farther information before 
we offer any remarks thereon 

Burns’ Anniversary. —On Wednesday evening last, being the anniversary 
of the birth-day of Scotland's lyric pride, a select party of gentlemen assembled 
at the Franklin Coffee House, Maiden Lane, in order to commemorate this 
eventful day, to do justice to the memory of the Scottish bard of nature, and to 
shew their sympathy with the feelings which found words in his heart-stirring 
poetry. ‘The company, to the number of about fifty, sat down at a little after 
sever. o'clock to a most excellent dinner, provided by that prince of caterers, 
Mr. Brown, the proprietor of the establishment ; and, after partaking of the 
abundance of good things which his liberality had provided, the President for 
the occasion, Alex. Watson, Esq., opened the subject of the meeting in aneat 
and appropriate speech. He was followed by the Recorder, by Judge Inglis, 
by the District Attorney, and various other gentlemen, who all successively 
took up the strain of enthusiastic praise of Burns’ affecting poesy, and of re- 
grets for the pressure of fortone which continually loft the elild of song a prey 
to the evils of poverty. Our limits will not permit us te give even the brief 
surnmaries of these several speeches, but we may observe that we were ex- 
ceedingly struck with the critical niceties of reflection which were uttered by 
the learned judge, and the discriminating parallels and similarities which he 
drew between Burns and other poets, particularly Byron. The social pleasures 
of the evening were greatly heightened by good singing—chiefly of the songs 
of Burne—in which our favorite melodist, Mt, Horn, took part, as did many 
choice amateur singers. Burns’ favorite beverage, Whiskey Toddy, gave zest 
sted back enjoyment of the 
“ Mountain Dew ;” in short the party clang together until the “ hour ayont 
the twal,” and even then they reluctantly separated, resolved to meet again 
another year on the same occasion, show Mercy permi:. , 

There was another party, met for the same interesiing ohyect, assembled at 
the Blue Bonnet House in Sproce street. We could not well be there, being 
so well engaged at The Franklin, but we learn that the same spirit (we do not 
allude to the Whiskey,) prevailed, and the same degree of enthusiastic admi- 
ration of the Doric poet of modern times, which characterized their fellow vo- 
taries at the shrine of genius. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of two new Conservative journals from 
Canada; “The Canadian Loyalist and Spirit of 1812.” Conducted by Major 
Richardson, and published at Kingston. We extract the following from the 
Prospectus 

At the period when the principle of Responsible Government wae first 
agitated in Canada, the Editor warmly approved the measure es one 
of asanitory influence, inasmuch as he was of opinion that its introduction and 
operation, would tend to an amalgamation of all parties and classes, by difu- 
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end ae violation of the true principles of that system, by 
Sane were the first to advocate its cdeption, and to bask un- 
its promise. Never was a more ing and arbitrary in- 
towards the former of powe 
Administration, than that which has c 

advisers of the Head of the Government of Canada, in the utter ex- 
ion from piace of that party to which they heve succeeded ; and in ‘he 
marked and insulting preference which has, on all occasions, been given by them 


any 
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to men of more than questionable loyalty—to unmasked traitors and rebels— 
over the ond” self-sacrificing defender of the Rights of the Brivwsh 
Crown.” 


The other journal, to which we allude, is published at Hamilton, and is called 
“ The Conservative.” In the leading article of the first number we find the 
following paragraph :— 

“ Had it not been for the open compact which was attempted with Mr. 
Girouard, and which was completed with Mervsrs. Hincks, Baldwin, Lafontaine 
and Morin, this Journal would have never, in all probability, been called into 
existence. t compact was not one of any usual political kind, but had in 
iteelf a peculier character. It was not made simply by the local government ; 
not simply by the official executive ; not simply by the responsible advisers 
of the government of this Province; but the representative of the Sovereign 
herself, the public holder of that power which, by the lawof England and of 
this Province, can do no wrong, was dragged into the making of this infamous 
compact,—and not only into the making of it, but also into all the open hig- 
ling and bergvining aboot terms; into all the disgusting debtor and creditor of 
how the wied and faultless services of those official men who were about to be 
dismissed should be placed upon one side of the account ; while upon the other 
there should be written up how much of his principles of rebellion a rebel 

be induced to concede. The sovereign power was openly dragged for- 
ward to place thé ingredients in the balance, and to try how the feather weight 
could kick the beam sgainst honour.” 


Tus Auston Gatteny having been most flatteringly received by the public, 
the first edition of the work was soon exhausted. We beg leave to announce 
that a second edition is now ready, and will be disposed of upon the same 
terms as those already advertised. 


THE DRAMA. 

Bowery Theatre.—At this house is nightly a complete jam of audience, 
partly the effect of low prices, but not a little produced by the pr e of Mrs. 
Shaw, undoubtedly the best actress now in America, who is playing a renewed 
short engagement here. This charming artiste, whose benefit the other night 
was attended by a throng, five hundred of wkom were actually obliged to turn 
back, from incapability to obtain places, has been playing some of her finest 
ebaracters ; her Constance in “ The Love Chase” is beyond all praise, and we 
have never seen any one who could compete with her in its representation ; 
and she has added to her réle by her performance of the heroine in ‘‘ Love's Sa- 
erifice,” which has drawn upon her the most enthusiastic plaudits. If it were 
not for the exceedingly low remuneration we should say these are ‘‘ palmy times” 
at the Bowery : however, ata period of what is considered dramatic depreci- 
ation, the manager may find great consolation at looking upon audiences to the 
tune of four or five hundred dollars per night. 

Mitchell's Olympic Theatre.— Onward was the cry” will in future days be 
quoted by old men, as characteristic of Mitchell in the days of their youth. 
Neither the industry nor the tact of this manager is ever dormant. Hardly 
has he spread wide the fame of one favorite before he brings out another, and 
each challenging precedence over its predecessor. The latest novelty is 
* Beauty avd the Beast,” a burlesque” upon the old favorite melodrama of 
** Selima and Azor '" the principal parts are sustained by Mrs. Timm and Mr. 
Walcott, very sufficient, indeed, for the duty ; and as for the effect, go and 
see it—that is, if you can find room, 

Park Circus. —The amusements here are not only much diversified, but 
frequently changed, and the company sustain a well-deserved popularity. 

Theatricals in Philadelphia.—Opera and music are flourishing at the Chesnut 
st. Theatre, Miss Maywood the lessee has recently played the character of Fe- 
nella in the opera of Massaniello, and that of The Page inthe Marriage of Fi- 
garo, with the greatest applause, and has manifested distinguished talent in 
this department of business. The operaof Der Vampyr and the Stabat Mater 
of Rossini are both underlined for early performance ; the former of these is a 


kind of German romance of the * Der Freischutz” order. The Seguins and 
Shrival are winning “ golden opinions " in Philadelphia, and they well deserve 
the praise they receive, for they are artists of no common order. 








MUSIC. 

The Complimentary concert to Mr. C. E. Horn, will take place at Niblo’s 
Saloon on Tuesday evening next, and we are happy to perceive that there have 
been frank offers of professional assistance by al! in the city of professional 
eminence. This is as it should be, for the recipient of this compliment de- 
serves it; and although upon such an occasion a very ordinary bill of fare 
would be sufficient to draw numerous admirers of Mr. Horn to pay their re- 
aspects to him before his departure across the ocean, yet we would have such a 








Adjt. v. Garvock, prom.—12th Ft.: Ens. J. H. Carige , from the Sist Ft., to 
be . by pur., v. Duff, prom. —25th Ft.: R. Smith. Gent. to be Ens., by 
Ens. H_ C. Fitzgerald to be 


-, ¥. Mayne, prom. to the 7th Ft.—33d Ft. : 
Liew. without + ¥. Stuart, dec. ; Ens. F. J. W. Knollys to be 

r., ¥. Fitzgerald, whose prom., by pur., has been canc.—49h Ft. : 

eatly to be Adjt v. Browne, prom.—SOth Ft. : Capt. C. W. James, from the 
67th Ft., to be Capt. v. Murray, who eachs.; Lieut T. Crowe, from the 86th 
Ft., to be Adjt. and Lieut. v, Waddy, prom.—G0th Ft.: Lieut. E. M. Love to 
be Capt. by pur., ¥. Austin, who rets.; Second Lieut. H Robinson to be First 
Lieut. by pur., v. Love; J. Bailie, Gent. to be Second Lieut by pur., v. Ro- 
binson.—64th Ft.: Lieut. W. H. Carter, from the 98th Ft., to be Lieut. v. 
Smyth, who exchs.—67th Ft. : Capt. S. H. Murray, from the 50th Ft., to be 
Capt. v. James, who exchs.—7 ist Ft. : Lieut. W. Hope to be Adjt. v. Whit- 
tingham, who res. the Adjty. only.—76th Ft. : Lieut. C. 8. S. Evane to be 
apt. by pur., v. Carey, who rets.; Ens. C. O'Donoghue to be Lieut. by pur., 

vans; C. J. B. Plestow, Gent. to be Ens., by pur., v. O'Donoghue.—S1st 
t.: W. Splaine, Gent. to be Eos., by pur., v. Carige, prom. in the 12th Ft.— 
95th Ft.: W. R. Maxwell, Gent. to be Ens., by pur., v. Carew, prom.—98th 
Ft.: Lieut. J. D. Smyth, from the 64th Ft., to be Lieut. v. Carter, who exchs. 

Memorannum.—The Christian names of Capt. Sibley, of the 62d Ft, are 
nts anaes The Christian names of Ens. Campbell, of the 49th Ft., are 
Jobn Ball. 

War-office, Dec. 23, 1842.—Royal Regt. Horse Guards—Gen. H. W. Mar- 
= of Anglesey, K.G. and G.C.B. from the 7th Light Drags., to be Col. vice 

jen. Viscount Hill, dec. 7th Regt. Light Drags.—Lt. Gen. Sir J. Kearney, to 
be Col. vice the Marquis of Anglesey, app. to the Royal Regt. of Horse Guards. 
Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the following officers to take rank, by 
Brevet, as undermentioned ; the commissions to be dated Dec. 23, 1842—May. 
G. Browne, 41st Ft. : Maj. G. Hibbert, 40th Ft. : Maj. T. Skinner, 31st Ft. ; 
—_ J. Simmons, 41st Ft.: Maj. G. H. Lockwood, 3d Light Drags. : to be Lt. 
Cols. in the Army. Capt. A. Ogle, 9th Ft.: Capt. G. Baldwin. 3lst Ft. ; 
Capt. M. Smith, 9th Ft: Capt. F. Lashington, 9th Ft. : Capt. F. White, 40th 
Ft.: to be Majs. in the Army. Lt. Col. S. Bolton, 31st Ft. vice Col. T. 
Mackrell, killed in action, to be Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, with the rank of 
Col. in the Army. Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the following off- 
cers of the E. I. C. Forces, to take rank by Brevet, in her Majesty’s Army in 
the East Indies: Major G. Huish, 26th Bengal Native Infantry to be Lt. Col. 
Capt. R. Codrington, 49th Bengal Native Infantry ; Capt. T. Polwhele, 42d 
Bengal Native Infantry ; Capt. F. Abbott, og = Engineers ; Capt. T.E.A. 
Napoleton, 60th Bengal Native Inf. ; Capt. G. Burney, 38th Bengal Nat. Inf. ; 
Capt. J. T. Leslie, Bombay Horse Art. ; Capt. J. -_) 20th Bengal 
Nat. Inf. ; Capt. J. Ferris, 20th Bengal Nat. Inf. ; Capt. G. C. Ponsonby, 1}th 
Bengal Cavalry ; Capt. J. Alexander, Bengal Art. ; Capt. W. Anderson, Ben- 

al Art. ; Capt. J. T. Lane, Bengal Art. ; Capt. C. Blood, Bombay Artillery ; 
Japt. W. Riddell, 60th Bengal Nat. Inf. ; Capt. H. M. Lawrence, Bengal Ar- 
tillery ; Capt. T. H. Scott, 38th Bengal Nat. Inf. ; Capt. D. F. Evans, 16th 
Bengal Nat. Inf. ; Capt. J. Macadam, 33d Bengal Nat. Infantry—to be Majors. 
Brevet Capt. F. Mackeson, 14th Bengal Nat. Inf., to have the local rank of 
Major in the Army in Affghanistan. Lt. Col. G. P. Wymer, 38th Bengal Na- 
tive Infantry, to be Aid-de-Camp to the Queen, with the rank of Col. in the 
East Indies. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the following officers to take rank, 
by Brevet, as under-mentioned—Major C. Warren, 55th Foot ; Major G. A. 
Malcolm, 3d Lgt. Dags.; Maj. D. L. Fawcett, 55th Foot ; Maj. J. B. Gough, 
3d Light Drags. ; Maj.N. Maclean 55th Foot—to be Lieut. Cols. in the Army. 
Capt. J. Paterson, 26th Ft. : Capt. W. Greenwood, of the Royal Artillery : 
Capt. W.R. Faber, 49th Ft. : Capt. A. O. Leary, 55th Ft.: Capt. H. C. 
B. Daubeney, 55th Ft.: Capt. D. MacAndrew, 49th Ft. : Capt. F. ~— 
ton, 18th Ft. ; Capt. F. Whittingham, 26th Ft. ; to be Majs. in the Army. Lt 
Col, C. Campbell, 98th Ft. : Lt. Col. P. E. Craigie, 55th Ft.: Lt. Col. E. 
Morris, 49th Ft. : to be Aides-de-Camp to the Queen, with the rank of Cols. 
inthe Army. Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the following officers 
of the Royal Marines to the rank, by Brevet, as undermentioned—Capt. J 
Whitconib : Capt. F. S. Hamilton—to be Majs. inthe Army. Her Majesty 
has been staal ta appoint the following officers of the East India Company's 
Forces, to take rank, by Brevet,in her Majesty’s Army in the East Indies— 
Maj. F. Blandell Madras Artil. : Maj.C. W. Young, 14th Madras Native Inf : 
Maj. J. Campbell, 41st Madras Nat. Inf.—to be Lt. Cols. Capt. W. H. Simp- 
son, 36th Madras Native Inf. ; Capt. F. A. Reid, 6th Madras Native Inf. : 
Capt. R. Shirreff, 2d Madras Native Inf.: Capt. T, T. Pears, Madras Engs. ; 
Capt. R. C. Moore, Madras Artil.—to be Majs. 


Admirality, Dec. 23.—Naval promotions which have taken place in conse- 
quence of the recent war in China—H. Boyes, Esq. : C. Frederick, Esq. : H. 
Kellett, Esq. : R. B. Watson, Esy. ; W.H A. Morshead, Esq. : R. Collinson, 
Esq.: E. N. Troubridge, Esq. commanders—to be Capts. J. Tudor, Esq. 
the Hon. East India Company: R_B. Crawford. Esq J. J. M’Cleverty, Esq. the 
Hon. East India Company ; C. Wise, Esq. : G. Skipwith, Esq. : J |G. Har- 
rison, Esq. : C. Starmer, Esq. : J. Fitzyames, Esq. : H. C. Hawkins, Esq. : 
J. Stoddart, Esq. ; P. A. Helpman, Esq. Lts.—to be Comdrs. Mr. H. Clarke : 
Mr. A. T. Freese, the Hon. Bast India Company : Mr. E. L. Strangways, the 
Hon. East India Company : Mr. E. W. Vansittart: Mr. A. R Henry : Mr. H. 
FP. N. Rolfe : Mr. A P. Greene : Mr. H. S. Hiilyar; Mr. H. Phelps; Mr. A. 
Anderson : Mr. G. H. Hodgson: Mr. N. Vansittart: Mr. C. K. Jackson—Ma- 
tes, te be Lts. 

In addition to the above promotions, orders have been transmitted to Vice 
Admiral Sir W. Parker, the Commander-in-Chief, to report, for promotion, the 
names of the senior Lieutenants and senior Mates of Ships engaged ; the ser- 
vices of which ships shall, in his opinion, entitle them to such reward, and who 
shali not be included in the foregcing list. 
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Downing-Street, Dec. 24—The Queen bas been graciously pleased to nomi- 
nate and appoint Major General Alexander George Lord Saltoun, a Companion 
of the Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath ; Colonel Robert Bartley, of the 
49th Foot, with the local rank of Major General to India ; and Colonel James 
Holmes Schoedde, of the 55th Foot, with the local rank of Major General in 








concert to be worthy of the master who has charmed us, and the professor who 
has done so much for musical science. His advertisements tell the particulars 
of the force which will be brought into action on Tuesday night, and we have | 
nv manner of doubt that the numbers who shall swell the amount of auditors will | 
be equal to the capacity of the room intended to contain them. 


We learn that Sig, De Begms, and Mrs. Sutton, with her husband and daugh- | 
ter, have es gu to Albany with the intent to give a few concerts in that city | 
and the adjacent one of Troy. This is a good time for the experiment, and we 
feel confident that talents‘like those of the Signor and Mra. Sutton will be sa- 
tisfactorily appreciated there 


New Mosic.—The following pieces are just published and for sale by Wm. 
~~ 285 Broadway, N.Y., aud by A. Fiot, 196 Chesnut Street, Philadel- 

ac— 

“ Meet me by Moonlight " the greatly celebrated air, arranged as a vocal 
duet by R. Shrival.—* See ye Love, you broad oak climbing !” a notturno for | 
two voices, by Barnett.—* Come wander with me,” a vocal duet by | 
S. Nelson.—** Those lovely eyes,” a popular ballad, music by Alex. Lee, and | 
sung with great applause at the Olympic, in this city, by Mrs. Timm.—* La | 


Belle Tyrolienne,” a charming air with variations for the Pianoforte, by Fran- | 
cos Hunteso. ; | 


| 





PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
War Office, Dee, 13th. 
derson, from the 75th Foot, to be Assist. Surg., v. Cooper, dee. Ist. Foot 

G. G. Ewart, Gent. to be Ens. by por. v. Wells, prom. Ith Foot: Lt. A. j 
Cockburn, to be Capt, by por. vy. Nerris, who rets.; Ens. O. F. L. Ward to | 
be Lieut. by por. v. Cockburn ; J. R. ‘T. H. Parker, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. | 

v. Ward. 17th Foot : Lt. ©. Sawers, from the 69th Foot, to be Lt. v. Crox- 
on, who exch. Bist Foot ; Brevet Lt. Col. C. C. P. Mair, from half pay Unat. | 
to be Maj. v. C. B. Brisbane, who ex. ; Capt. J. J. Best, to be Major, by pur. 

¥. Mair, who rets.; Lieut. PF. 1. Lang, to be Capt. by pur. v. Best. ; Ens. J 

T. Still, to be Lt. by pur. v Lang ; a W. Sitwell, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. 
v. Still, 69th Poot : Lt. B. J. Croxon, from the 17th Foot to be Lt. v. Saw- | 
one ex. 70th Foot : Capt.G. FP. Paschal from half pay Unat. to be Capt 
: ly Major L. Graeme, whose appointment has been canc. 75th Foot 
. Lewins, D to be Assist Surg. ¥. Anderson, app. to the 17th Lgt. Drags. 
Bist Foot : Lieut Gen. Sir M. C. O'Coanell'to be Col. v. Lieut. Gen. Sir J 
Waters, dec. 95th Foot : Lt. A. T. Heyland to be Capt. by por. v. Maxwell, 
who rets. ; Ens. J H. Carew to be Lt. by par. ¥. Hey and. 96th Foot : Lt. 
E. W. Scovell to be Capt. by pur. v. De Meuron, who retires; Ens. R. M 
Lambert to be Lieut. by pur. v. Scovell ; Ens. W. F. Raitt from Bist Foot, 
to be Ens. v. Lambert. Brevet: Lt. Col. Sir Floyd Bart on half pey 
Unat. to be Col. in the Army ; Capt. G. F. Paschal, of the 70th Foot 10 be 
a the Army. Dec ‘ , 
e of Ordnance, - 15.—Royal Regt. Artil. - See. Lt. C. H. Morris 
tobe First Lt. v. Parker, dec.: Sec. Lt. N. M* Roshan. Oh tea ry 
v. Hewgill, res. ere eee or eee 2A 


Memorandum.—The dates of the promotion of the 
have been as follows, viz. : First Lt 


A. Poter, dated Onn maigned otlicers 
‘ eter, cate cto! 4 
A. P. S. Green, dated Nov. Ist; First Lt. E A. Williems, anal tonsa" 


First Lt. H.W. Patton, dated Nov. 26th 
War-Office, Dec. 20.—7th Ft.: Ens. T. L. Mayne 


, from the 2¢ 
Lieut. by pur., ¥. Bishton, who rets.—10th Ft ee 


: Liewt. H. E Longden to be 





Military Order of the Bath :—Colonel Colin Campbell, of the 98th Foot. 


Colonel Abraham Beresford Taylor, of the 9th Foot 
George Hibbert, of the 40th Foot 
the 3lst Foot. 


wg 4 “w be Knights Companions of the said Most Hon. Military Order of 
the Bath. 

Her Majesty bas also been pleased to nominate and appoint the following 
officers, in Her Majesty's Service, to be Companions of the said Most Hon. 
Co- 
of the 55th Foot. Lieutenant Colonel John 
Knowles, of the Royal Artillery. Lieutenant Colonel Jeremiah Cowper, of the 
18th Foot. . Lieutenant Colonel William Johnstone, of the 26th Foot. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Charles Warren, of the 55th Foot. Lieutenant Colonel George 
Alexander Malcolm, of the 3d Light Dragoons. Lieutenant Colonel David Ly- 
man Fawcett, of the 55th Foot. Lieutenant Colonel John Bloomfield Gough, 
of the 3d Light Dragoons. Lieutenant Colonel Norman Maclean, of the 55th 
Foot. Major John Grattan, of the 18th Foot. Major James Hope Grant, of the | 
9th Light Dragoons. Major Thomas Scott Reignolds, of the 49th Foot. Ma- 
jor William Greenwood, of the Royal Artillery. Major Henry Charles Barn- 
ston Daubeney, of the 55th Foot. 

Her Majesty has been further pleased to nominate and appoint the following 
officers, in the Service of the East India Company, to be Companions of the 
said Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath :—Lieutenant Colonel G. William 
Aylmer Llovd, of the 68th Bengal Native Infantry, Commanding Bengal Vo- 
lunteers. Lieutenant Colonel Roger Williamson Wilson, of the 65th Bengal 
Native Infantry. Lieutenant Colonel Francis Spencer Hawkins, of the 38th 
Bengal Native Infantry. Lieutenant Colonel John Kyneston Luard, of the 2d 


lonel Peter Edmonstone Craigie, 


| 
| 


dras Artillery. Lieutenant Colonel Charles Wallace Young, of the 14th Ma- 
dras Native Infantry. Lieutenant Colonel John Campbell, of the 41st Madras 
Native Infantry. Major Philip Anstruther, of the Madras Artillery. Mayor 
Henry Moore, of the 34th Bengal Native Infantry. Major William Henry 
Simpson, of the 36th Madras Native Infantry. Major Thomas Townsend | 
Pears, of the Madras Engineers. Major Richard Cornwallis Moore, of the | 
mine Artillery. Major Francis Archibald Reid, of the 63d Madras Native | 
niantry. } 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to nominate and appoint Captain 
Thomas Bouchier, R.N., a Companion of the Most Hon. Military Order of the 
Bath, to be a Knight Commander thereof. 

Her Majesty has also been pleased to nominate aud appoint the following 





officers, in Her Majesty's Naval Service, to be Companions of the said Most | Gent. to be Ens. vice Cruse. 


Hon. Military Order :—Captain the Hon. Frederick William Grey. 
Peter Richards. Captain Sir James Everard Home, Bart. 
Uolonel Samuel! Burdon Ellis, Royal Marines. 


Captain | 
Brevet Lieutenant 
Captain Charles Richards 


Captain Henry Kellett. Captain Rundle Burges Watson. Captain William | the Army.—Staff: Lieut -Col A. S. H Mountain of the 26th Ft., to be 


Henry Anderson Morshead. Captain Richard Collinson. 
The Queen has been graciously pleased to nominate and appoint Colonel | 


| Cumming; M. P. Lioyd, Gent to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
17th Regt. Light Drags. : Assist. Surg. G. An- | Madras Native Infantry. Lieutenant Colonel Frederick Blundell, of the Ma-| Ft.: W. H. Taylor, Gent. to be Sec. Lt. by pur. vice Godbold, who rete. 






said Most Hon. Military 
of the 38th Bengal Native Infantry. Lieutenant Colonel F, 

Wild, of the Bengal Native Infantry. Lieutenant Colonel John Talloch, of the 
60:h Bengal Native Infantry. Lieutenant Colonel Lewis Robert Stacey, of 
43d Bengal Native Infantry. Lieutenant Colonel George Wayland Moseley, 
of the 64th Bengal Native Infantry. Liewtenant Colonel James M‘Laren, of 
the 16th Bengal Native Infantry. Lieutenant Colonel Archibald Fullerton 
Richmond, of the 33d Bengal Native Infantry. Lieutenant Colonel Charles 
Richard Willism Lane, of the 2d Bengal Native Infantry. Major William 
John Thompson, of the 12th Bengal Native Infantry. Major Frederick Samuel 
Sotheby, of the Bengal Artillery. Major Henry Delafosse, of the Bengal Ar- 
tillery. Major George Russell Crommelin, of the lst Bengal Cavairy. Mayor 
Charles Devaynes Blair, of the 10th Bengal Cavalry. Mayor Edward Sanders, 
of the Bengal Engineers. Major Thomas Seaton, of the 35th Bengal Native 
Infantry. Ma John Halkett Craigie, of the 20th Bengal Native Infantry. 
Major Joseph Ferris, of the Bengal Native Infantry. Major William Anderson, 
of the Bengal Artillery. Major Julius Brockman Backhouse, of the Bengal 
Artillery. Major Thomas Hare Scott, of the 38th Bengal Native Infantry. 
Brevet Major (local rank in Affghanistan) Robert Leech, of the Bombay a 
neers. Brevet Major (local rank in Affghanistan) Frederick Makeson, yo 
14th Bengal Native Infantry. 

Wan-orrice, Dec. 27.—10th Lt. Drags. : T. T. S. Carlyon, Gent. to be Cor- 
net, by pur. v. Ferrier, prom. 2d Ft : Ens. C. Darby to be Lt., without pur., v. 
Kippen, dec. ; H. E. H. Burnside, Gent., to be En. v. Darby. 5th Ft. : Lt. J. 
L. Campbell, from the 25th Ft, to be Lt. v. Woodgate, who exch. 6th Ft. : 
Capt. H. Darley, from the 98th Ft., to be Capt. v. Gordon, who exch. 12th 
Ft. : Gent. Cadet T. Dundas, from the Mil. Coll. to be En., w. pur., v. Yates, 
whose app. has been cance. 17th Ft. : Quar.-mast.-Sergt. A. Baxter, from the 
26th Ft. to be En.,w. pur., v. Moore. prom. 18th Ft.: To be Cap’s. w. pur.; 
Lt Sir W. Macgregor, Bart. v. Collinson, killed in action; Lt. E. Jodrell, 
v. Stratford, dec. 22d Ft.: T, Andrews, Gent. to be En. by pur.,v. Wright 
app. to the 99th Ft. 25th Ft.: Lt. W. km from the Sth Ft. to be Lt. 
v. Campbell, who exch 26th Ft.: En. W. W. Turner, to be Lt. by pur., 
v. Postlethwaite, who rets. ; Gent. Cadet Sir G. F. R. Walker, Bart. from the 
Royal Mil. Coll. to be En., by pur., v. Turner, 31st Ft. : R. Mackenzie, Gent. 
to be En. w. pur., v. Sparrow, prom. 33d Ft. : Gent. Cadet F. W. L’Estrange, 
from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be En , w. pur. v. Knollys, prom. ; Assist.-Surg. 
F. Andrews from the Ist West India Regt., to be Assist.-Surg. v. Bowlby, 
dec. 43d Ft.: Lt. W. R. Herries to be Capt. by pur. v. Tyron, prom; En. 
H. P. Dennissto be Lt. by pur., v. Herries; F.G Wilkinson, Gent. to be 
En by pur., v. Denniss. 49th Ft.: Capt. T. S. Reignolds to be Maj. w. pur., 
v. Stephens, dec. ; Lt. J. T. Grant to be Capt. v. Reignolds ; Lt. H G. Rai- 
ney to be Capt. by pur., v. Meik, who ret. To be Lts. w. pur.—En. C. Faunt, 
v. Gibbons, killed in action; En G.+D. Prettejohn, v. Weir, dec. ; En. J. G. 
Bolton, v. Grant. To be Lt. by pur.—En.C. S Glazbrook, v. Rainey. To 
be Ens., w. pur.—Sergt. Major W. Porter, v. Faunt; Gent. Cadet H. F. 
Ponsonby, from the Royal Mil. Coll. v. Prettejohn ; Gent, Cadet L. Bellairs,from 
the Royal Mil Coll. v. Bolton. 62d Ft.: Capt. H. Astier to be Maj. w. pur.. 
v. J. Kitson, who ret. upon full pay ; Lt. H. Jackson to be Capt. v. Astier; 
Lt. G Evatt to be Capt. w. pur., v. Buchanan, dec. To be Lts. w. pur.—En. 
K. E. Hillier, v. Scobell, dec ; En. C. Lanabert, v. Gason, dec; En. H. S. M. 
D. Fulton, v. Hillier, whose prom. onthe Ist Nov. 1842 has been canc.; En. R. 
Douglas, vy. Evatt. To be Ens. w. pur.—Colour-Sergt. M. Kelly from the 13th 
Ft., v. Lambert ; W. L. Ingall, Gent. v. Felton; M. Batt, Gent. v. Douglas. 
66th Ft. : Lt. J. H. Ross, from the 92d Ft., to be Lt. v. Pratt, who exch. 89th 
Ft.: En. G. A. F. Buxton to be Lt. by pur. v. Dillon, who ret; W. Duff, 
Gent, to be En., by pur., v. Ruxton. 90th Ft.: W. Maclise, Gent. to be 
Assist.-Surg., v. Cowper, app. to the Staff. 92dFt.: Lt. E. B. Pratt, from 
the 66th Ft. to Lt. v. Ross, who exch. 95th Ft.; Capt. W. H. Cockburne, 
from half pay unat., to be Capt., v. C. D. Allen, who exch; Lt. J. R. Ford to 
be Capt. by pur., v. Cockburne, who ret; En. A. Taylor to be Lt. by pur. v. 
Ford ; A. T. Moseley, Gent. to be En. by pur. v. Taylor ; 98th Ft. : Capt. G. A. 
Gordon, from the 6th Ft. to be Capt. v. Darley, whoexch. 99th Ft.: En. C. 
E. Leigh to be Lt. by pur., v. Beatty, who ret.; En. F. W. R. Wright, from 
the 22d Ft. to be En. v. Leigh. 

Ist West India Regt.—Ensign G. Webb to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Moffatt, app. to the 53d Foot ; C. Q. Dick, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Webb ; 
T. J. Holmes, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Andrews, app. to the 33d Foot. 
—3d West India Regt.—W. R. Renwick, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Stewart, dec. Cey!on Rifle Regt —Lt. R. Mylius to be Capt. without pur- 
chase, vice Dickson, dec. ; Second Lt. W. C. Vanderspar to be First Lt. vice 
Mylizs; Second Lt. R. B. Staveley, to be First Lt. vice Vanderspar, whose 
promotion on the Ist Nov. has been cancelled ; F. Hill, Gent. to be Second Lt. 
vice Staveley. Unattached—Brevet Maj. S. Tryon, from the 43d Foot, to 
be Maj. by purchase. Brevet—Capt. W. H. Cockburne, 95h Foot, to be 
Maj in the Army. The undermentioned Cadets of the Hon. the East India 
Company's Service to have the local and temporary rank of Ensign during the 
period of their being placed under the command of Lt.-Col. Sir F. Smith, of 
the Royal Engineers at Chatham, for field instruction in the art of Sapping and 
Mining—G. W. Walker, Gent. H. Hemery, Gent. J. C. Anderson, Gent. C. 
FE. D. Hill, Gent. C. V. Wilkinson, Gent. E. A. Foord, Gent. Hospital Staff 
—Assist -Surg. G. A. Cowper, M.D. from the 90th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 
to the Forces, vice Kelly, dec. 

Memorandum—Maj. d'Arcy Wentworth, on half-pay, unattached, has been 
allowed to retire from the Army with the sale of a Majority, he being about to 
become a settler in New South Wales. 

War-office, Dec. 30—1st Life Guards—Capt. S. Mills, from half-pay, un- 
attached, to be Capt. vice the Hon. J. W. B. Macdonald, who exch. ; Lt. 
Lord C. P. P. Clinton to be Capt. by purchase, vice Mills, who retires ; Cor- 
net and Sub-Lt. F. F. Lovell to be Lt. by purchase, vice Lord C. Clinton. 5th 
Foot—Second Lt. J. W. Colquitt to be Furst Lt. by purchase, vice Place, who 
retires. 18th Foot—Lt. G. F. Call to be Capt. by purchase, vice Leven- 
thorpe, who retires: Ensign E. W. Sargeant, vice Sir W. Macgregor, pro- 
moted, and Ensign J. Elliott, vice Joddrell, promoted, to be Lts. without pur- 
chase ; Gent. Cadet R. H. Farrer, from the Royal Mil. Cell. vice Sargeant, 
and W. B. Graham, Gent. vice Elliot, to be Ensigns, without purchase. 36th 
Foot—Ensign E. W. Harvey tobe Lt. by purchase, vice Bourdil on, who re- 
tires. 49:h Foot—J. H. Biggs, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Glaz- 
brook, promoted. 54th Foo.—Capt. W. Y.,.Moore to be Major, by purchase, 

- vice Beete, who retires; Lt. S. L. Smith to be Capt. by purchase, vice Moore ; 
Ensign J. C. H. Jones to be Lt. by purchase, vice Smith; J. 8. F. Fowke, 
Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, v. Jones. 56th Foot—Capt. J. C. Green, from 
half pay Ist Drags. to be Capt. vice W. Telford, who exchanges; Lt. W. A. 
Conran to be Capt. by purchase, vice Green, who retires ; Ensign G. Raban to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Conran ; C. E. Thornton to be Ensign by purchase, 
vice Raban. 58th Foot—Brevet Col. C. King, from Inspecting Field Officer 
of a Recruiting District, to be Lt.-Col. vice Frith, app. an Inspecting Field 
Officer of a Recruiting District ; Maj. R. H. Wyzyard, to be Lt.-Col. by pur- 
chase, vice King, who retires ; Capt. C. Bridge to be Maj. by purchase, vice 
Wynyard; Lt. R. Denny to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bridge; Ensign M. 
L. Westropp to be Lt. without purchase, vice Flack, dec ; Ensign H. Stone to 
be Lt. by purchase, vice Denny ; Gent. Cadet F. D. Middleton, from the Royal 
Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, vice Westropp; E. O. Barker, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Stone. 59th Foot—Lt. H. W. Cumming to be Capt. by pur. 
vice Mockler, who retires; Ensign C. T. Wilson to be Lt. by purchase, vice 
ilson. 87th 


Her Majesty has been further pleased to nominate and int the followin 
officers, in the Service of the East India Com 10 be Compytions ofthe 
sauce Cal Case es 





9ist Fe. : Lt. J. ©. Cahill to be Capt. without pur., vice Onslow, dec. ; Ens. 
©. Capel, to be Lt. vice Cahill. 2d West India Regt.: Ens. L. P. Bouve- 
rie; Ens. J. C. M‘Pherson; Ens. H. W. Dennie, from the 41st Ft ; to be 
Lts. without pur. Ens. C. C. Rookes, vice Howell, prom. to be Lt. by pur: 
T. B, Tuite, Gent. vice Rookes, to be Ens. by pur. J. M*Court, Gent. vice 
Bouverie; R. A. Dagg, Gent. vice M*Pherson, tu be Ens. without pur. ; As- 
sist. Surg. J. Richardson, from the staff, vice Hardie, who exch. to be Assist. 
Surg. 3d West India Regt.: Ens. H.C. Watson; Ens. J. F. Birch, to be Lts. 
without pur. F. J. Cox, Gent. vice Watson; W. Rogers, Gent. vice Birch, 
to be Ens. without pur. Ceylon Rifle Regt. : Capt. J. Stewart, from half pay 
unat. to be Capt. vice C. H. Roddy, who exch. Cape Mounted Riflemen : 
Ens. C. B. Crause, to be Lt. without pur. vice Lowen, dec. ; C. P. O'Connell, 
Unattached: Lt. J. Stewart, from the Ceylon 
Ride Regt , to be Capt. without pur. Hospital Staff: Assist. Sarg. J. H Har- 
die, M.D., from the 2d W.1. Regt. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Richard- 
son, who exchs.—Brevet : Capt. J. C. Green, of the 56th Ft.,to be Maj. in 
pt. 
Adj.-Gen. to her Majesty's Forces serving at Madras, v. Col. Feagon; Lieut 

L. Cowell, from the 99th Ft., to be Adj. of a Recruiting District, v. J. Hope, 


John M‘Caskill, of the 9th Foot, with the local rank of Major General in Jadia, | who retires upon h -p 
to be a Knight Commander of the Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath 


Memorandum.—The date of the commission of Lieut. Hillier, of the 62d 


Her Majesty has also been pleased to nominate and appoint the following | Ft., is the 7th Sept. 1942, and not 7th Dec. 1842, as stated in the Gazesic of 


| officers, in Her Majesty's Service, to be Companions of the said Most Hon 


Military Order of the Bath:—Colonel Samuel Bolton, of the 3st Foot. | 
Lieutenant Colonel Michael White, of the 3d Light Dragoons. 


Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Skinver, of | 
Lieutenant Colonel George Henry Lockwood, of the 3d Light 


the 27th mst. 


Admiralty, Dec. 30.—With reference to the Gazette of the 23d inst., the un- 


Lieutenant | dermentioned Naval promotion has taken place, in consequence of the recent 
jeutenant Colonel | war in China; Lieut. T. F. Birch, Esq. to be Commander 


Dec. 27.—Corps of Ry!. Marmes: Gent. Cadet H. Spratt, Gent. Cadet G. 


1 FE. O. Jackson, Gent. Cadet F. A. P. Wood, Gent. Cadet E. P. Usher, Gent. 
Dragoons. Major Franklin Lushington, of the 9th Foot. Mayor Ferdinand | Cade, G. B. Puddicombe, Gent. Cadet M. Spratt, Gent. Cadet C T. F. On- 


Whute, of the 40th Foot, | slow—to be Second Lieuts. 














